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The New Milk Product. 


Use of dried and powdered milk as a food 
preparation is fast increasing. The cheap- 
est preparation is made from skimmilk, and 
the growing demand is likely in time to 
improve the market value of creamery and 
factory byproducts, both skimmilk and 
whey. 

The apparatus for the manufacture of 
the powder is simple, so that it can easily be 
attended to by the ordinary help in cream- 
eries. It can also be used for the evapora- 
tion of whey. Important results are an- 
ticipated from the utilization of skimmilk 
for the manufacture of this powder, which 
can be used as a human food, in bread- 
making, for puddings and numerous other 
household purposes. Considerable advan- 
tage is claimed for the powder over protein 
foods manufactured from milk, like protene, 
proton, etc., both on account of lower cost 
of manufacture, and because the albumi- 
noidsof the milk are present in the powder 
in the right physiological condition for. use 
as afood material. The latest method of 
making milk powder, as described. by a 
Danish scientist, is by evaporation of whole 
or skimmilk by heating in vacuum pans 
something on the principle used in evapo- 
rating maple sap. 

The powder is fine and white, dissolves 
easily in water and then resembles milk 
closely in appearance, flavor and taste. It 
keeps wellas a powder without souring or 
moulding. The cost is stated at not over 
one-half cent per quart of milk evaporated. 
If another half cent is allowed for cost of 
the milk, the factory would be able to turn 
out the equivalent of a quart of skimmilk 
ata cost of one cent. The chance for profit 
is apparent as soon as the product has come 
into more general use. 
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A Wonderful Guernsey Cow. 

The registered Guernsey heifer, Dolly 
Bloom, has just completed a most wonderful 
year’s milk and butter fat record. This 
record has been made under the rules and 
conditions for the Advanced Register of 
Guernsey cattle which requires the super- 
vision of an agricultural experiment station. 
In this instance a representative of the 
Massachusetts State station saw and sampled 
the milk of this eow each month and re- 
ported the results thus obtained. The in- 
Spector also reported various weighings of 
milk as check weights. Theowner reported 
the detailed weights of milk for each day 
and statement ot teed and care. 

Dolly Bloom calved March 22 and started 
her record March 26, 1902, when twenty- 
three months old, and completed it March 
25,1903, During this time she gave 8841.58 
pounds of milk, with an average per cent. of 
nies butter fat, equal to 453.86 pounds of 
butter fat for the year. 


The requirement for the admission of this 
cow to the Advanced Register was six thou- 
‘and pounds milk and 250.5 pounds butter 
fat. Her,production greatly exceeded this 
requirement. The record made is the 
largest record of a year’s production of 
butter fat bs any two-year-old heifer in the 
World that can be found recorded, and at 
the same tiie supervised by any represent- 
ng of a public institution or an organiza- 
lifter calving, her feed for the rest of 
March wu 


gradually increased until it 


a five pounds shorts, fifteen pounds 
sin age an clover hayad libitum. In April 
Meg) ls shorts, 1f pounds old process oil 
, »1) ponds gluten, twenty pounds ensi- 
7. and er hay ad libitum. 
Ry May‘. zrain ration was increased by 
me -’ corn meal and remained the 
ont ee ember, the cow being turned 
dais oo (uring the season, and also 
ing the «,,, ver, peas, oats, millet. Dur- 
heat of re r she was out in pasture until 
in the oe ‘tat noon was fed green stuff 
tumed. ‘If weather was hot she was 
She “aah ght and stabled in day time. 
cows of 1h, ue care and feed as the other 
general y * in the herd with regard to 
only ste handling. She was milked 
stall, . day and stoodin a standing 
— ber to March she had the 
of ensils > ition, also twenty pounds 
Mangels ,, ty pounds of carrots and 
Dolly Bk 7 , and plenty of clover. hay. 
of Micha bred by Mr. Ezra Michener 
140, He, “", va., and dropped April 44, 
Questa “ “'" was Divan 5846, aod her dam, 
tuch note, heir breeding goes back to 
Wood Li} ‘nals as Bonny Boy, Fern- 


Bloom My * tf Imported Pacific. Dolly 

7 Y 1 by Mr. F. Lothrop Ames 
; mes takes great pride in 
at his bes, ‘hoice herd of Guernseys 


North 5 . ' estate, ‘ Langwater,” in 
Cow lino, ‘Mass.,and the work of this 
Thic 7: bicasure to him. 
lg heife 
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bears unquestionable testi- ' 


mony to the capabilities of a Guernsey cow. 
She is one of forty Guernsey cows that have 
made official yearly records of butter fat 
and been admitted to the Advanced Regis- 
ter, the records varying frum 296 pounds 
to 602 pounds (equivalent to 346 and 702 
pounds butter). ; 
WILLIAM H. ‘CALDWELL. 
Peterboro, N. H. 


Draining by Cultivation. 


An article headed ‘“‘ Large Tile for Wet 
Season,” by Irving D. Cook, Genesee 
County, N. Y., advises in many sections 
the use of larger tile. There are so many 





, Conditions of moist land that no general 


rule will apply. 

't is my best judgment that no tiling 
should ever be put in until the land has 
been graded. After that is done, or when 
it is found that by the use of correct surfac- 
ing the water cannot be run off, then put in 
the least possible amount of underdraining 
necessary to take off the water. The fact 
is that in many cases the land is by far too 
much underdrained. When the dry weather 
comes the crops suffer for the want of sub- 
soil water. We must stir the soil more and 
sunderdrain less. Lift and dry the soil, give 
it more sunshine and air, grade, stir and 
dry, and keep a perfect subsoil connection. 
Many tons of water can be sent into the air 
from an acre in a clear day, and new life 
taken into the soil. Try this new method 
of cultivation in a small way and watch re- 
sults before putting in the large tile or any 
tile at all. I have tried it both ways and 
now use no tile. GEORGE M. CLARK. 

Middlesex County, Ct. 
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The Poultry Business in New Englard¢. 


The alleged decline of New England as a 
poultry section, as suggested by Mr. Wille 
in his readable article on the Orpingtons, 
need not be taken too seriously. A majority 
of the leading breeds have been originated 
or developed in New England. This form 
of activity is still at work, as shown by the 
recent sending forth of the Rhode Island 
Reds and their relatives, the buff Rocks and 
’ Dottes, which have enjoyed a more rapid 
growth in popularity during the past half 
dozen years than any other class. 

The Boston Poultry Show is still the larg- 
est of all, and its awards are eageily sought 
as a guarantee of superior merit. On the 
commercial side, there are more poultry spe- 
cialists than elsewhere, and same of the larg- 
est poultry farms ate there-located. The 
Boston poultry market is considered the 
best ofall from the shfpper’s point of view. 
It, is true, however, that other sections are 
gaining ground, relatively, as poultry seg- 
tions. 

This fact is in some ways really to the 
advantage of New England, since it en- 
larges the demand for superior stock, of 
either old or new breeds. The‘advance of a 
section in commercial poultry raising is 
always followed by an increase of interest 
in pure-bred stock, and finally culmirates in 
ademand for the beat and highest priced 
breeding stock that can be had. The 
well-established breeders in the older 
sections are certainly obtaining their full 
share of the best of this class of busi- 
ness, and during the past few years 
there has been something of a scarcity 
of the best stock of popular breeds, 
owing to the demand from the West and 
South. In order to increase their output 
quite a number of well-known breeders 
have farmed ,out a part of their stock on 
terms more profitable to the farmers than 
ordinary poultry raising, while hundreds of 
the breeders themselves have doubtless 
been clearing handsome incomes. 

Although poultry-keeping for marketing 
eggs and meat has grown rapidly in New 
England, and has also improved in grade of 
the output, it is plain that the greatest 
relative increase has been in the production 
of pure-bred stock and eggs for hatching. 
The market for these higher products of the 
poultry industry has become quite staple 
and assured. High scoring birds, even of 
the older breeds, have never been too abun- 
dant to command a high price, and probably 
never will be. Cost of food makes no great 
figure in their production, and high express 
rates do not prevent their shipment to the 
most distant parts of the country. Hence 
the prestige of breeders in the Northeast 
will depend, as in the past, almost wholly 
on themselves. The cream of the trade goes 
to men of skill, enterprise and energy, 
wherever located. 


<< 


Importance of the Corn Crop. 
With perhaps the exception of hay, corn 
is the most important crop produced upon 
the farms of this country. In some of its 





numerous varieties, it is adapted to nearly |. 


all parts of the United States. With proper 
management itis generally a successful 
crop and adds largely to the feeding re- 
sources of the farm, and the grain as an 
article of commercial importance is becom- 
ing more prominent every year. 

Its production simply as a fodder crop, to 
be used entirely for that purpose without 
husking, has been greatly on the increase 
of late years in New England, and especially 
in Vermont. Probably not more than one- 
fourth of the corn raised here is of the old- 
fashioned variety, known as field corn. 

It is probable also that nearly or quite 
three times as much land is devoted to this 
crop as compared with the amount grown 
twenty-five years ago, or before “ fodder 
corn,” as such was known. The growing of 
so much corn necessitates a shorter and 
more profitable rotation of crops for our 
farms, and makes a large increase in their 
feeding resources. 

It is well for farmers to raise a limited 
amount, at least, of the common field corn to 
husk, as it is a very profitable grain to have 
fora variety of uses, and will save some 
outlay for other kinds of grain. 

With present facilities for growing corn, 


/ Oh" sod land”that has. been. in‘grass not 





@ large area can be much more .. easily. 
managed than was the case before the ad- 
vent of improved implements and machines. 

In speaking more particularly of corn 
grown for fodder, to be fed green or put in 
the silo, it is quite important that it be 
planted as early as the weather and condi- 
tion of the soil will admit, instead of late in 
the season. Early planting favors an early 
maturing of the crop and getting it well se-’ 
cured before the advent of bad or frosty 
weather. a 

Good corn land, as we term it, is of the 
first importance, and then to have it prop- 
erly prepared previous to planting quite as 
necessary. 

Where this is done much work will be 
saved in the after cultivation. Corn is con- 
sidered a grass feeder, and if large crops are 
expected there must be adequate fertiliza- 
tion. In our own experience we prefer 








» P. Soott,.Holden, Mass., is a very 
Poultry and egg producer. From 
ti ators (of one filling each), she 
showed 475 extra smart chickens in April. 
She y 8 from one hundred to 150 hens 
and considers the income as good as that 
ae six cows. Mrs. Scott does the main 















Mrs. C, 


f 
work.in their case herself, while Mr. Scott 
runs the,fest of the farm. 


G. C. Bond. of the: same. vicinity, whose 
farm across the valley south of the 
State s@nitarium at Rutland, Mass., makes 
potato ng his great forte and has good 


success.’ He plants only small-sized ones; 
none medium sized, He has followed 
the practice formany years in succession and 
finds no deterioration in size or total yield. 
He raises large ones and takes the premium 
at State county fairs right along. Mr. 
Bond commercial fertilizers, which he 








CHAMPION GUERNSEY COW, DOLLY BLOOM, 


thinks A best to produc» smooth, healthy 
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green sward to old land, although both are 


over three or four years, we get excellent 
results with only three hundred pounds of 
superphosphate to the acre-used in the hill. 
But this ison good land,.. Where a second: 
crop is planted on the same land, manure 
should be applied broadcast, weli harrowed 
in, and then we would not: omit the phos- 
phate in the hill or drill. It is very useful 
in giving the crop an early start, and that is 
what we want up herein northern Vermont. 
Would never plant by hand where it can be 
avoided. Use a machine that will drop the 
fertilizer, plant the corn and mark the next 
row, all at the same time, and do it better 
than could be done by hand. 

Quite a number of varieties of corn are 
being used for this purpose. For feeding 
green it is well to have an early, sweet kind, 
but forthe silo or to cure for winter use, 
some of the larger aud more productive 
kinds will do best. There are always some 
of these better than others for particular 
localities. Perhaps no one variety is so ex- 
tensively used as the Sanford, and it has 
maintained its reputation for many years. 
It is next to the sweet varietivs ‘in quality 
and is hardy and productive. 

By the way, can any who read this tell 
where this corn originated? I have tried to 
find out, but without success. It was first 
brought to the attention of farmers of north- 
ern Vermont by the late Dr. Hathaway of 
Milton, many years ago. Itis good to feed 
in a green state, to cure to feed dry, to put 
in the silo, or, as a field crop, to husk 
farther South, as it is a little late here. 

Last year was quite generally unfavorable 
for the corn crop. Such seasons are rare, and 
farmers will do wellto plant extensively 
again, as corn makes a large addition to 
the feeding resources of the farm in. its 
various forms. Particularly with a short 
hay crop, as is sometimes experienced, 
will it prove of the greatest value as a 
substitute. A crop of corn, well fertilized 
and cared for, 18 one of the best preparatory 
steps to the crops that are to follow. 
Franklin County, Vt. E. R. TOWLE. 





Some Progressive Farm Specialists. 


At Monson, Mass., I found that George 
C. & Lyman Flynt of the Flynt Granite 
Company are extensive farmers as well 
as quarrymen, contractors and retail mer- 
chants. Besides having a fine lot of team 
horses and light-harness trotters, they are 
large dealers in milch cows, and keep regu- 
larly about one handred for milk produc- 
tion and farm improvement. 

Lyman Miller of the same town, as ‘have 
noticed for several years, can show as good 
an object lesson on a small scale as is often 
seen on a hilltop. On his small farm of 
ouly twenty acres, including four or five in 
pasturage, he keeps about twenty head of 
cows and horses in extra good order, and 
produces almost their entire food on those 
acres. He does it by Grass King Clark’s 
style of cultivation, and by making every 
acre yield its best. He buys little commercial 
fertilizer, and makes much of hungarian 
grass, often getting a good crop after cutting 
a crop of hay. 

Arthur Goodell of Millbury does not be- 
lieve in silos, but says the acid formed in 


making ensilage lessens the value of the | pom 


manure. What say the wise ones to the 
statement? He has a power cutter and 
steams his fine-cut cornstalks as he feeds, 





daily, with some grain, and claims the best 
of results. 


tubers. _His fa . sorts are Puritas, 
arium generally wantsthe most of: his 
crop:of one thousand to 1500 bushels. 

A Westboro farmer, B. W. Hero, who has 
an ofchard of 4000 young peach trees, and 
who gathered 800 baskets of fruit last sea- 
son, says the fruit buds are almost entirely 


| dead on his trees, as do others in this sec- 


tion. But Mr. Hero, true to name, will put 
out another 1000 trees this year. 

Over the whole State April was a stand- 
still month till its last day or two. But 
nature. with some setbacks now seems. in- 
clined to give the farmers seed time. 

H. M. PoRTER. ° 

Worcester County, Mass. 
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Cream from Pomace Silage. 


One of the best known farmers of eastern 
Massachusetts is N. B. Douglass of Sherborn, 
past master of the State Grange and a wel- 
come speaker at numerous meetings of 
farmers and dairymen. Mr. Douglass is 
located near the village centre and has an 
attractive set of farm buildings neatly 
painted and well arranged. 


A SATISFACTORY CATTLE BARN. 


Quite recentiy he has put up an annex to 
his barn in order to give the cattle more 
light and air. This building is quitea model 
in its way. There are stalls more than 
enough for his herd of twenty-five hand- 
some Jerseys. In front of each stall isa 
swinging manger, which allows the cow to 
reach all her food without s‘epping back 
into the gutter. The stall floors are of 
square wood blocks set on end grain upper- 
most to prevent cattle slipping. These 
blocks were sawed from butt ends of farm 
timber and cost next to nothing. The blocks 
are covered with plenty of sawdust and 
planer chips. A flat board at the rear of the 
floor and under the cow’s hind legs keeps 
the sawdust from getting into the gutter, 
which is about six inches deep. 

CLEAN, HEALTHY COWS. 

A chain behind the cow keeps her in the 
stall. Thé cows. appeared perfectly clean, 
and they very seldom soiled themse'ves. 
Back of the gutter is a concrete walk; over- 
head is a trolley track with a car for carry- 
ing off the manure. The building has plenty 
of large windows and s veral ventilating 
chutes, which take the air from near the 
floor and discharge it from the roof. There 
is no odor perceptible, and the owner says 
it is equally free from bad smells in winter 
and summer, and that the water does not 
freeze in the barn. 

A SUPPER OF POMACE. 


During the writer’s visit just after the 
evening milking time, the hired man was 
moving down between the two rows of cows, 
pushing a wheelbarrow full of apple pom- 
ace, which he shoveled into the mangers 
with a coal scoop, 10 or 12 pounds per 
cow. This pomace ration is, perhaps, the 
most interesting feature of the manage- 
ment. It is fed more or less the year 
round. The cows had not been turned to 
pasture, and were receiving a full ration 
which is given in two feeds, 20 to 25 pounds 
a day, also what hay they want and a lib- 
eral feed of grain. 

GOOD CREAM AND MILE. 


“Do you get any peculiar flavor from the 
ace? 99 

* No, it doesn’t seem to affect the milk. 
We sell the product inthe form of separator 
cream, which is taken by re ailers in Natick 
and Wellesley (large towns adjoining). We 


‘| to $12 per bushel. Seeds, 





have had no complaints. The skimmilk is 
id 


wholesaled at about upe cent. per quart. 
Other farmers who feed pomace sel] milk at 
retail and have no trouble with customers.” 

One of the largest cider mills in the world 
is located in Sherborn, and bundreds of tons 
of pomace are sold at a very low price to 
farmers. Mr. Douglass and some other 
dairymen consider silage from pomace 
equal to that from corn as a milk producer. 
The silage now being fed appears as sweet 
as the pomace commonly fed in the fall 
season. 

“* If pomace is so cheap and good, why do 
you not feed more than twenty pounds per 
day 9” ' 

** That 1s about all a cow will eat. She 
needs variety and a balanced ration. When 
we first begin to feed it, a cow will shrink 
in milk yield if uverfed, just as when given 
fresh apples. As soon as she gets used to 
it, the quantity may be increased without 
bad effect.’’ 

** Is it all kept in a silo?” 

**T had room for only about one hundred 
tons there. I pnt twenty tons more ina large 
shed, putting boards on the floor. The shed 


‘| was far from air-tight, but there was no 


great waste of pomace, which is more com- 
pact than corn ensilage and is kept more 
easily. It changes hardly at all after being 
put away.”’ 


— 


Garden Crops injured. 





One result of the recent freeze has been 


to increase the call for vegetable seeds. 
Boston seedsmen report that many of the 
gardeners have been buying new supplies 
for replanting crops killed by the frost. 
Tender vegetables which had come up were 
killed outright, and the early plantings of 
some hardy kinds were kept back so long 
that the seed sometimes rotted in the 
ground, causing gaps and thin rows. Heavy 
loss is reported in Arlington, Belmont, Con- 
cord and Watertown, Winchester, etc. 
The corn and beans planted about two 
weeks ago were frostbitten, and it is doubt- 


“)-ful that all the farmers can afford to reseed 
, _ | their ground with these varieties on account 


of the high prices. The price for beans for 

ing was nearly twice as much as the 
year before,-while corn has gone up from $4 
however, have not 
been advanced in price since the freeze, and 
dealers say they will try to fill the demand 
at present prices. One result is that seed 
buyers are not so particular about varieties, 
being, as one dealer said, “glad to get:any- 


thing that. looks like a aeed.’”” The. seed. 


trade every whera is‘reported active, and the 
‘Western demand for seed for replanting is 
especially strong. 


Strawberries Compered. 

In the test with strawberries at the New 
Jersey station, Bubach gave the largest 
early yield (1441.9 quarts), with Glen Mary 
second (1325.5 quarts). In the total yield 





Glen Mary led with 8783.7 quarts, followed | 


by Bubach with 7572.9 quarts per acre. Of 
the early sorts Excelsior was most product- 
ivein 1901, with Darling second. Sample 
was one of the heaviest yielding late varie- 
ties. In 1901 the unirrigated plats led in yield 
in all cases except early yield on one plat. 
During four years irrigation has been bene- 
ficial in slightly increasing the early yield 
only. Unirrigated plats fertilized with com- 
plete commercial fertilizers, supplemented 
with nitrate of soda at the rate of two hundred 
pounds per acre, have produced the largest 
early yield and the largest total yield. A 
fertilizer made up of bone, potash and phos- 
phoric acid has given the largest yield under 
irrigation. Relative to the culture of straw- 
berries in hills or in matted rows, it is stated 
that beyond question some varieties are 
better adapted to hill culture than others. 
Nineteen varieties in 1901 gave greater re- 
turns from hill culture than from matted 
rows. In 1900 but eleven varieties gave in- 
creased yields in hill culture. Someof the 
most productive varieties in hills are Marga- 
ret, Ideal, Bubach, Glen Mary, Hall Fa- 
vorite and Seafard. 
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Orchards on Poor Soil. 


In some localities where the soil is too 
poor to raise crops with profit it may De the 
most economical cultivation for an o. chard 
to usea discharrow. Where field crops can 
be grown it is best to plant only such crops 
as can be cultivated except the ccw-pea, 
which may be drilled in and harvested with- 
out cultivation. To sow oats, wheat or other 
small grain in a young orchard and let the 
same grow to maturity and harvest same, is 
to invite disaster to your trees. They may 
not die, but you will in nine times out of 
ten have cause to regret your action. 

Savoy, Il. Henry M. DUNLAP, 
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The Practical Fruit Grower. 


For several years now growers and ex- 
perimenters have been testing the String- 
fellow method, which consists chiefly in 
very severe root pruning when transplant- 
ing young trees. The average results indi- 
cate that the system probably has no great 
general value. 

In Australia, for most purposes, a form 
of the bordeaux mixture, which consists of 
six pounds of copper sulphate, four pounds 
of lime and fifty gallons of water, is pre- 
ferred. In order to increase the adhesive- 
ness and spreading power of the fungicide, 
good results have been obtained where one 
pound of salammoniac, saltpetre, or salt 
was added to every fifty gallons of bor- 
deaux mixture. ¥ 

Some experiments on the subirrigation of 
raspberries, currants and gooseberries, by 
plowing out a deep furrow, placing tile in 
this and planting the fruit over the tile, 
have been conducted at New Brunswick, N. 
J., for four years, but have not given satis- 
factory results. In only two instances have 
the subirrigated plats given better yields 
than the controls. The difficulties of keep- 
ing the line of tile open are thought to be 
too great to render the use of tile for sub- 
irrigation of these fruits practicable. 





-Of the pears grown at the Michigan sta- 
tion, Bartlett, Bloodgood, Elizabeth and 
Giffard are recommended for summer use; 
Base, Anjou, Duchess, Howell, Keiffer, 
Seckel and Sheldon for autamn, and Dana 
Hovey and Winter Nelis for winter. 





Cold Storage for Pcars. 

Some new points on cold storage are of- 
fered by W. J. Sheldon, an English fruit 
grower, who has practiced the system for 
several years. 

“I find the fruit to keep for any time,” he 
writes, “say, one or two months, mast be 
sent into storage before it is ripe, and be 
very carefully examined to see that every 
fruit is perfect, and the slightest injury will 
prevent its keeping. 

**I have had pears in storage about a 
month, that were nearly ripe, but perfectly 
sound when sent in, and although carefully 
packed in open-sided: boxes, and only one 
layer of fruit in each box, seventy-five per 
cent. were bad when returned. 

“On the other hand, I have sent pears 
that were green when gathered in Septem- 
ber, into storage, and examined them there 
in the following December, January and 
February, and found them in as near as 
possible the same condition as when gath- 
ered; after February they were taken out 
to see what effect the open air would have 
upon them—I might say the storage was kept 
at a temperature of 33° F. during the whole 
of the time the fruit was there. I found the 
fruit took about the same time to ripen as it 
would have done at thetime of gathering— 
viz., about fourteen days, and the color and 
general appearance was quite as good. 

** There.is a little unpleasant taste in the 
fruit when it first comes out of storage, but 
that soon goes off.’’ 

Too Dry for Grass. 

This is a somewhat remarkable spring. 
Snow was practically all gone the first week 
in March, and it has been warm, as a rule, 
ever since. The ground is dry and all ready 
for the seed. But it is dry for grass, and 
forest fires are beginning to show themselves. 
The drought is hard on the grass, though it 
came through the winter well and seems 
thick on the ground. 

June isthe month that tells on the hay 
¢rop. If wehavea wet June we get a good 
crop of hay, but the pastures don’t start 
ang Poo weather. Very few have turned 
out their young stock. _ 
= “Plowing was’ pretty well done last fali. 1 
think there will be about the usual amount 
of planting and sowing, with perhapsa little 
gain in ensilage crops. Farmers are de- 
pending more on it for lengthening out their 
pastures. Help is high and hard to get at 
any price. But machinery helps out won- 
derfully. DPD. H. Tune. 

Maine. 
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Crop Conditions Uneven. 


Following is the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, climate 
and crop bulletin of the weather bureau, 
New England section, for the week ending 
Monday, May4: — 

Although the week was well adapted to 
plowing, harrowing and manure hauling, 
there was but little seeding done. The 
high, drying winds that prevailed benefited 
low, wet lands, but uplands, in some cases, 
were too dry to plow to advantage. There 
was some sowing of oats in the northern 
States, with some yet to be sown, while in 
the south their seeding is about completed. 
There has been some planting of garden 
vegetables and potatoes, but probably not 
as much as usual for the season of the year. 
In parts of Rhode Island and Vonnecticut, 
gardens ure very well advanced, with peas 
in blossom and potatoes up. Their growth 
has, however, been slow owing to the dry 
condition of the soil. 

The high temperatures of Wednesday and 
Thursday brought a marvelous change to 
fruit trees, the buds that had been nearly 
dormant since the first of the month show- 
ing a phenomenal growth in the two days. 
Friday, however, the temperature fell 
slowly, and Saturday morning found the 
ground frozen and ice formed in most of the 
district. In the north itis hoped that the 
apple buds were not far enough advanced 
to be greatly injured, while in the south 
it is difficult to determine the amount of 
damage, but there is no doubt but. what it 
will be considerable in many orchards. 





The generally expressed opinion is that . 


previous to this last frost, the prospects 
were favorable for at least a fair crop of 
all fruits, except peaches. Where straw- 
berries were in bloom there was some 
damage done to that crop. 

Grass and pastures are suffering from 
lack of rain, and the latter do not furnish 
sufficient feed for the cattle. It is not 
thought that grass has been permanently 
injured, but will come forward under the 
favoring influences of rain and warmer 
weather. Tobacco beds have been held 
back somewhat, and some will haveto be 
planted a second time. Some little is in 
good condition, and a small amount of se*- 
ting will be done the coming week. 


> <Q 





Western Fruit Buds Injured. 

Growers in the Central and Southwestern 
States appear to have suffered more se- 
verely than others from the recent freeze, if 
current reports are confirmed by later de- 
velopments. Complaiats from the whole 
central district from Michigan to Tennes- 
see allege that 50 to 100 per cent. of the 
next fruit crop has been destroyed, the 


damage affecting small fruits, peaches ard . 


sometimes apples. The present outlook is 
for high prices of fruit throughuut the sea- 
son. 


a> 


The man who will devise aremedy for the 
melon louse and melon blight will confer a 





‘great favor on the melon grower, and‘ per- 
haps secure a good ‘competency for himself. 


—A. Chandler, Randolph, Me. 
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the outspoken result of some oc«:- 
deep distress or bitter suffering. ~- 
Austin is just opening his heart - 
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feed becomes evident. Storage buy: 
ers will not takea hand in the task of sur- 
plus disposal until June, when the combina- 
tion of full June grass flavor and low prices. 
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will tempt them to stock up more or Jess. sis 
— See SS im hoe. which attended Mr. Elict’s hanging out of |his boarding-place with his sic. 
nosey - Soe agin his shingle proved the wisdom of his choice he comes upon an upset carriaz 
ne ponent bcos here of this new branch of profession. The story|two prostrate men. (ne of -. 
cepenion ae eager “ ee - rices of Charles Eliot’s life work becomes at the | Austin’s sister’s lover, who is ravi: 
ee ee a tig same time a history of the movement in| The book contains some high!; « 
— weantcat is corsiy Prazeacenyat Pigg : Mansachasstis in lendonape garéening . The | scenes, se eager develop. 
quotation for large CROSBY PEACH appointment Metropolitan park com- | natural, e end Stephen 
tubs and 22) cents in boxes and prints. The mission was the public recognition of the | gains his wife, for she tt a 
See descriptive article. permanent need of such a department. The | strong enough to bare the shame h - 


supply of box and print butter is rather large 
in proportion to other stocks, and tub con- 
signments sell more readily at present. Dairy 
butter is plenty, but mach of it is below 
standard. The best brings 19 cents in tubs 
and 21 cents in boxes or prints. 

Cheese sells at former prices for old stock 
which isin light supply. The proportion 
of new cheese is steadily increasing, and 
brings from 12 to 13 cents. 

The New York butter market is active, 
and the liberal receipts are promptly taken 
care of. Sales, however, are mostly in 
small lots, as ouyers are cautious about 
taking large purchases in a falling market. 
The abundance of good butter has lessened 
the demand for factory and renovated stock. 

Supplies of cheese at New York are iv- 
creasing, and the market is noticeably 
weaker for new lots. Old cheese is in light 
supply and holds steady. Skims are selling 
slowly, although prices have gone still 
lower. Twelve cents is about top price for 





















has enjoyed a largely independent supply 
from Maine and Canada. Just now this 
supply is rather light, and prices for hest 
grades advanced slightly during the week. 
Other grades remain as quoted for some 
weeks past. The improvement in price of 
No. 1 will help sell the lower grades .which 
are in large supply. 


Gem Harvesting. 
The gum gatherers say that their trade is 
growing harder each year on account of the 
pulp mills and other industries, which “* eat ” 
up the trees for their uses, and thus destroy 
members of the spruce and other families 
that make the gum harvest. They are 
obliged to travel great distances to glean 
their gum produets, and the black spruce 
trees, chief of gum producers, are growing 
scarcer and scarcer each season. They want 





outlined above is involved, the presence of 
numerous private irrigation companies adds 
materially to the difficulties which will be 
encountered. A seriesvuf reservoirs, several 
by means of dams, is to be constructed, and 
eventually an area of not less than 185,116 
acres will be rendered susceptible of irriga- 
tion. Speaking of this project, F. H. 


of the work proposed would do much toward 
increasing the caltivate1 area and the popu- 
lation of Nevada, and would cause the 
State to rise rapidly in agricultural rank.”’ 


Women Take Deserted Farms. 
Quite a number of city women fancy they 
would like to own and managefarms. Of 
those who try it some become very tired of 





within a few weeks all of the English ma- 
chines were discarded. The dairyman, how- 
ever, who disvovered the cause of the faii- 
ure, Mr. Alexander Gillies of Terang, be- 
lieving that it could be overcome, at once 
set to work todoso. After numberless ex- 
periments on his own herd of eighty cows, 
he set up, some three months ago, a machine 
which is claimed to be a perfect milking 
machine, which he has protected by patents 
ali over Australasia and abroad. Recog- 
nizing that a pulsating vacuum was the most 
feasible method of extracting the milk, he 
was also convinced that having the one 
tube only for both milk and pressure was 
impracticable. His machine, therefore, has 
two light rubber tubes, going side by side 
direct from the milk can to the teats. 

The capacity of a machine which milks 
two cows at a time is about sixteen cows an 
hour. As one man can easily manage two 


broaght into his life. Mr. Law 


His children. {New York: 
for his services seemed to be so much felt. | Company. Price, $1.50. | 

One feels that itis an almost impossible 
thing for a near relative to write unbiased 
any man’s life, but it is more for the pur- 
pose of giving to the public Charles Eliot’s 
letters and recorded remarks, than for pre- 
senting a critical biography, that his father 
has compiled the volume. Those who knew 
Charlies Eliot personally recognized his fine, 
artistic sense of fitness, perspective and 
proportion, but his greatest power was his 
moral strength of purpose, which caused 
men to believe in him and in his work. 
The Metropolitan park commission in the 
resolution passed after his death, spéke not 


ean Series.” 


Voleano Explorers,” and 
In this book the scene is laid 


prospected region, the yvoung 


son 


evident that he is emphasizing a :. 
belief, which is, that we are children 
and even in our darkest hours some - 
hope and love pierces our gloom, ' 
God’s eye is ever looking in the direc: 
Mac I 


Although this book ts a complete :: 
itself, it forms the third volume « 
known by the general title of “ Pan-:: 
The idea of the seri-- 
uequaint young readers with some 
sights within the three Americas, a 
pecially such portions as lie outsid- 
United States. The tirst volume. “ Lo-: 
the Orinoco,” was followed by ** The } 
now op! 
Edward Stratemeyer adds the above - - 
America. The main theme is the pro: 
eanal, and by journeying about :: 


ex] 


only of his skill and knowledge and con- 












new cheese. In regard to the export cheese | higher wages and the price of gum raised. 4 
‘ machi: vi labor is marked. 

outlook, A. A. Ayer, a Montreal expert, ; “Some of oar best gum costs us around | the venture, while others are well satisfied nes the saving of labor is marked. | stant labors, but of his character, which |learn much. It is a tale of ai. 

sixty cents a pound,” said a manufacturer, | with their degree of success. made him a delightful co-laborer. venture, so that the boy’s interes: 


says: ~ 
“but we can afford to pay it. Wemakeit; Those who buy a neglected place at a low Stee : The reading public cannot but be grate-/is maintained to the end. There is am: = 














“If prices do not decline early and 
rapidly now, there is surely trouble ahead. 
It is now fully apparent that the con- 
sumption of cheese has been increasing for 
two years. This was, no doubt, brought 
about, first, by the high prices of other 
food products; second, by the better and 
milder quality of our cheese, and third, by a 
better state of traie. I think we may draw 
the following conelcsions : We must continue 
to use great care in the keeping of our cheese, 
and to carefully watch that none of it be- 


up into smal] bars or squares with other 
mixtures and get five cents apiece for them. 
The medicinal gums are, of course, more 
expensive, but customers expect them to be, 
and we have no trouble in disposing of them. 
“The old Indian guides and hunters 
gather the best gum. They seem to know 
by instinct where and how to find it, and 
have a way of preparing and packing it 
which makes it exceedingly palatable. I 
fancy the best spruce gum comes from the 


price, and plan only to make it a summer 
home, retaining their professional work and 
income during winter, often find the com- 
bination very successful. Within a circuit 
of about twenty-five miles among the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains, one who has 
the entree of these delightful homes may 
visit several, and an attractive description 
is given in ‘‘ Maxwell’s Talisman.’’ These 
women, and others similarly occupied, many 
of whom are well known and well educated, 


In eastern Massachusetts we are blessed 
with good marke:s, some of the best in the 
world, although we may not be an hour’s 
drive from Boston. Our populous towns 
are so numerous as to afford good markets 
for all for all farm produce. In order to 
make a success of raising vegetables you 
want land free from stones, rather than a 
light, sandy loam anda porous subsoil. It 
may be necessary, if any portions of your 
land are wet and the water stands, to under- 


ful that the father has seen fit to make this ‘dialogue and 
memorial to his son. Not only is the indi- 
viduality of Charles Eliot an inspiring one, 
but his life was an example of devotion to a 
profession which stands for advancement 
and improvement. The style of the book is 
attractive in its simplicity of expression. 
Again, it is always the father speaking of 
the son. Somehow we cannot lose that im- 
pression as we read the book. Yet this 











‘tothe danger of the exploration. 


the experiences of 
participants are, of course, thrilling. 
Stratemeyer writes in an animated style, ani 
fis method of teaching facts to young peo, 
in the sugar-coated pill style is extrem-|, 
popular. Of course there is a villain in th 
story, in this case an evil, scheming Span- 
iard, who causes the party much trouble, 
but at the same time his rascally deeds uid 


e 


The au- 


atmosphere of personal relationship, which | thor has given the youthful mind a clear 


drain it. 

lam a firm believer in underdraining. I 
have on my farm a stone drain in good con- 
dition, built over twenty-five years ago. Be- 
fore it was laid, the land bure nothing but 
wild grass, and water would stand there 
clear into the month of May. Now it is as 
early as any of the land and raises big crops 
of hay and whatever I may plant. 
I have another piece containing about one 
acre of land. It is a sort of a basin sur- 


is apt to mar a volume, is utterly absent | idea of the canal question, and the boos < 

here. Finely illustrated, the book is fall of | in every way a worthy one. (Boston: 1+ 

live interest and practical suggestion. | & Shepard. Price, $1.00 net. 

[Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, | —— 
Brilliants. 


$3.50 net. | | 
In journalism the name of Horace Greeley | 
will always stand out as one of its greatest | How silver falls the night! 
representatives. It was the ambition of the | The hills lie down like sheep: the young froz 
maa who came to New York a gawky coun- flutes; 
try lad, with a slight knowledge of printing | Src ani cone gmp his coppice, pipes 
i | Drowsy rehearsals is matin song: 
rounded by good grass land, and the water — _— ig - ee sina a tee, | 2 SanGteniion Mine batdind the stack. 
stood there until May or June about two, *®@7S Prosperity came, an orace | What beauty dreams in silence! The white stars 
feet deep, and it had been the dumping- | Greeley realized his ambition, and the New | 1 ix ¢ folded daisies in a summer field. 
place for stone for a century or more. It | )°rk Tribune stands today as a monument | sicep in their dew, and by yon primros+ 24; 
| tohim. William Alexander Linn has written | In darkness’ hedge, St. Ruth hath dropped 


are distinctly recognized in the farming 
communities where they have become prop- 
erty holders as residents to be counted upon 
when public improvements are to be under- 
taken and public opinion is to be formed. 
One woman, for example, who has for the 
present given up her profession on account 
of her health, has bought a farm of rather 
exceptional value, because it includes fer- 
tile “ intervale”’ land. On this she raises 
large hay crops. She has put dormer win- 
dows into the quaint old house that she 
found on the place, fitted it up with old- 
fashioned furniture, put settees beside the 
big fireplace in the living-room, hung a 




































comes heated either at the factories or | 
en route; that the present price is affecting 
the consumption to a considerable extent; 
that trade isnot so good and the laboring 
classes are complaining; that many have 
ceased handling cheese, as there are no 


region of Moosehead Lake, Twin Dam, 
Square Lake and Katahdin in Maine. 
Vast Irrigation Works. 
Perhaps the most remarkable Government 
nite ae _ | irrigation undertaking of the work thus 
rvadace of ihe present state of things, and | fF outlined inthe New York Tribune will 
we must, therefore, get back again to mod- | be what - ne ans Raa he - Mary's <n 
erate prices as soon as possible; that when | project, in Montana. - aes proposed 
. 3 : | divert th: greater portion of the St. Mary’s 
Englishmen go off buying one line of goods | of hich ri in the Rocky M oaten 
they do not go back very quickly to it. ay rises in the 7 s, 
'in Montana, and flows through Canada to 


* Do not let us forget that Canada alone | 4 
yds | Hudson’s bay, frcm its natural channel, 
produced some 260,000 packages of butter | and, by means of 2 1, empty it into the 


more than usual in 1902, and that if the | silk river, a tributary of the Missouri, so 























milk which produced this extra quantity of | : : : : . | crane and kettles in it and placed odd paint- | was necessary to dig through some portion of | . ; : 
butter had been turned into cheese we | a ao ane eg find their way | i 1¢s and prints on the walls. Here she en-| the land six feet deep to carry off the mat- | * pom a oe ee comater 
should have produced about 400,000 addi- | To accomplish this i z ill be : tertains sammer boarders and winter house | ter. All of those stones went into the ™@"2 ¥ 0 accomplis ed so much by his own — erg, i e Canterbur} 
na perennial parties drain. I had it completed and the land | ©**ttions—an eccentric genius, as we look a — 
} | Oh! there are golden moments in men’s lives 


I went into back on his career. In presenting his pen 
and set picture of the great editor, Mr. Linn draws 
| sharp lines,and does not attempt to probe the of 
' workings of the man’s wonderful mind. It | ay page a 

is certain that Horace Greeley made strange ' No increase, like the gains of cain’ showers 


tional cheese. This extra quantity would | . i 

have served to keep the price down to, say, | gps ota Prete eres 
8 cents per pound or less, and we should not Psat fo hich the Ss Mary’s lake will be 
have had the present extraordinary ecndi- a kaecsoene a ame a henethh ind 
et Se. Spe-mee- having a capacity of 250,000 acre feet of 


plowed the tenth of July. 
Boston and bought cabbage plants 
them out, and I raised one of the best crops 
Lever saw. I calculated that crop paid for 
the drain, it being the first crop raised on 


Another woman farmer, Miss B., has 
come from the West and established herself 
on so high a hill that she is unusually safe 
from intrusion. She raises an abundance 
of fruit and vegetables of unexcelled quality 


Sudden, unlooked for, as the little clouds 
All goid, which suddenly illume the gates 





tion of small stocks. 




























































































































ers who are determined to tarn to cheese- 
making on account of the high prices now | 
ruling, look at these facts and tnink twice | 
before they turn aside from butter-making ? | 


There is now in progress an unusually large | 
make of English and Scotch cheese.”’ 

Receipts at Boston for the week 21,565 | 
tubs, 25,883 boxes, or 856,647 pounds, of | 
butter, also 2566 boxes cheese, 35,965 cases | 
eggs. For the corresponding week last 
year the receipts were 15,215 tubs, 17,233 | 
boxes, or 755,964 pounds, of butter, also 709 
boxes cheese, besides 1346 boxes for export, 
and 45,702 cases of egga. 

Receipts at New York for the week were 
36,100 packages batter, 11,900 packages | 
cheese and 107,200 cases of eggs, against | 
32,811 packages butter, 14,270 packages | 
cheese and 96,820 cases of eggs for the same | 
week last year. 


; 
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Provision Trade Steady. 


Beef and pork provisions show no great 
changes for the week, prices averaging 
about as last quoted. The demand is only 
moderate. Beef arrivals for the week were 
smaller, being 157 cars for Boston and 67 
cars for expurt, a total of 224 cars; preced- 
ing week, 157 cars for Boston and 93 cars 
for export, a total of 250 cars; same week a 
year ago, 127 cars for Boston and 88 cars 
for export, a total of 215 cars. 

The pork market is quiet, with prices 
showing but few changes; those being of a 
slight downward tendency. Boston pack- 
ers have made a larger kill of hogs. The 
total for the week was about 18,200, preced- 
ing week 16,700, same week a year ago 21,- 
700. For export the demand has been very 
much larger, the total value by Boston 
packers having been about $120,000, preced- 
ing week £66,000, same v eek last year $210- 
000. 

The Western marketing of hogs has con- 
tinued of fairly liberal proportions, espe- 
cially in comparison with last year, the 
week showing another increase over the 
corresponding period last year, although 
falling considerably short of the record for 
two years ago, according to the Cincinnati 
Price Current. Total Western packing 395,- 
000,compared with 370,000 the preceding week 
and 300,000 two weeks ago. For correspond- 
ing time last year the number was 335,000 
and two years ago 440,000. From March 1 
the total is 2,825,000, against 3,055,000 a year 
ago—a decrease of 230,000. The quality of 
current marketings is good. Prices are de- 
cidedly reduced, and at the close average 
$6.80 per one hundred pounds for prominent 
Western markets, compared with $7.10 the 
preceding week, $7.20 two weeks ago, $6.95 
a@ year ago and $5.70 two years ago. 

Mutton is in light demand, and choice 
lambs sell fairly well at previous quota- 
tions. Thin lambs are hard tosell. Veals 

sell at practically last week’s quotations. 





Hay Supplies Increasing. 

The hay markets show signs of a descent 
from the very high level of prices maintained 
for the past fortnight. Large receipts from 
the West, particularly from Michigan, have 
caused prices to weaken somewhat at New 
York. Most markets hold firm, but larger 
receipts are likely to cause a decline. No 
great drop, however, is to be expected. In 
fact, the market is likely to hold a high 
level until the new crop comes, varying, of 
course, with amount of receipts from week 
to week, and depending somewhat, also, on 
the prospects of the new crop. 

The Boston hay market has differed some- 





'of the St. Mary’s river, as there are some 


‘the Milk river flows through Canadian 


water—that is, sufficient to cover 250,000 
acres to a depth of one foot. A canal 
twenty-seven miles long will connect the 
reservoir with the North Fork of the Milk 
river,and the water thus obtained will, it 
is estimated, prove sufficient to irrigate 
240,000 acres of land along the Milk river 
between Havre and Glasgow, Mont. 

It is not expected to divert the entire flow 


irrigation canals on the Canadian side of 
the border whose rights must be respected. 
For one hundred miles the North Fork of 


territory, but only at one place would it be 
possible for the Canadians to tap it, and 
if this is done;it will become necessary 
later on to build alonger canal by which 
the St. Mary’s will be diverted to the 
Marias river, another tributary of the Milk 
river, wholly in American territory. 

A GREAT WATER TUNNEL. 

A project which resembles on a miniature 
scale the Darien isthmian canal scheme will 
be undertaken at Gunnison, Col., where a 
tunnel, approximately 10x12 feet, will be 
bored for six miles through solid rock to the 
valley of the Uncompahgre. The point on 
the Gunnison from which the tunnel will 
start is in the Grand Gorge, which is two 
thousand feet deep and probably forty feet 
wide. A dam will be constructed across 
this gorge to form a reservoir, and the water 
will be distributed at will along both sides 
of the Uncompahgre valley, and will irrigate 
an area estimated at 150,000 acres. 

IMMENSE RESERVOIRS. 

At the Devil’s Gate of theS weet water river, 
in Wyoming, the natural gorge is to be util- 
ized by the construction of a great dam one 
hundred feet high, thirty feet long at the 
bottom and three hundred feet long at the 
top, ninety-four feet thick at the base and 
twenty-five feet thick at the top. By means 
of this dam it will be possible to store 326,985 
acre feet of water, which will be fed out for 
irrigation purposes through thedam. The 
dam will be of solid masonry. This site is 
described by Capt. Hiram M. Chittenden of 
the engineer corps, as ‘“‘the most favorable 
site in the world for a great masonry dam.”’ 
It will be remembered that it was through 
Devil’s Gap that the Astorians passed on 
their return trip in 1812, and for many years 
it was part of the overland trai) to Oregon 
and California. 

The fourth irrigation project already de- 
termined upon by the Government will be 
located on the Salt river in Arizona. An 
immense reservoir will be constructed by 
means of a dam approximately six hundred 
feet long and two hundred feet high, the 
surface of which will be sixteen feet broad, 
and which will be used as a roadway. This 
dam will be somewhat curved, the convex. 
surface being upstream. The total capacity 
of the reservoirs so created, if it is found 
practicable to carry the dam to the height 
stated, will approximate nine hundred 
thousand acre feet. In the construction of 
this dam the energy of the water will be 
usea to furnish the power needed, not only 
in constructing the immense pile of 
masonry, but in manufacturing the cement, 
concrete, etc. 

TWO RIVERS USED. 

The last and most complex irrigation proj- 
ect thus far determined upon by the Gov- 
ernment is in Nevada, known as_ the 
Trackee-Carson project, and has for its pur- 
pose the storing vf the waters of the 
Truckee and Carson rivers. While no en- 


and enough hay for her stock. With her own 
hands she makes the delicious butter served 
on her table. One man can do her outside 
work. One strong woma: does the heaviest 
work of the household, and, with no tempta- 
tions to spend her wages, she is making 
money. Her mistress is not doing this, but 
she is making enough to live on and is 
spending herdays amid glorious mountain 
views, in dust-free and ozone-charged air, 
where her relatives and friends from far and 
near are only too glad to join her in sum- 
mer. In winter she has time for congenial 
pursuits. 

Within neighboriy distance of this place 
yet a third woman has Dought a farm as an 
investment rather than ahome. She goes 
up in the early summer to do the needed re- 
pairs and cleaning and to get her quaint old 
stuff into its most effective positions. Then 
she leaves it for the tenant, who has seen 
her advertisement, and has come hundreds 
of miles, perhaps, to this spot hidden among 
orchard and forest trees, far from any much- 
traveled road. 

One enterprising woman has made her 
house an absolute model of comfort and 
beauty—an object lesson to farmer folk and 
city people alike, and both come from miles 
around to see it. She is improving her 
place in many ways. Valuable timber is 
carefully guarded; wild fruit trees are being 
grafted; rare plants, like Labrador tea, 
are cherished; comfortable benches are 
placed where specially fine views of 
the mountains are commanded. Many 
varieties of wild berries, reindeer moss, 
curious ground pines and other plants 
native only in high altitudes, add their in- 
terest to the place, while massive granite 
bowlders and gleaming quartz ledges add 
their picturesque charm. 

In another part of the State a young 
woman, who is an amateur artist, has con- 
verted an abandoned farm into an all-year- 
round home of such elegance and propor- 
tions as to suggest an English estate. Land- 


that land since the creati f th 3 
ec th F ae a | sacrificed consistency to become a candidate 
Middlesex County, Mass. | for President—a move which many of his | 


| friends could never overlook. When he | 
One reason, of course, why foreign nobility was defeated he was like a ship withouta 
seems invariably to fall in love with Ameri- | Tudder. In his fall he feared most | 
can heiresses is that social conditions keep | for his beloved newspaper, for he feared | 
the titled visitor from meeting American that the Tribune would be seriously injured | 


beauty unaccompanied by a bank account. | by the maiignant slurs cast about, right and | 
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__ | left, by his many bitter enemies. ‘* Horace | 
| Greeley died of a broken heart,’’ said Dr. 
| Cuyler inhis memorial sermon. “‘ He had 
| seen,” says Mr. Linn, ‘the realization of a 
When one remembers that only so far | great ambition within his reach,and had been 
back as 1882 landscape architecture was bitterly disappointed. Had he been elected 
hardly recognized in the United States and | the campaign criticisms of old friends who 
that there was no regular process for pre- | had not followed him in his departure from 
paring it, one may well appreciate the | the Republican ranks would have been for- 
difficulties awaiting any one who should | gotten in the mapping out of the policy to 
make it his profession. No American uni-| Which he would have devoted himself, and 
versity furnished a course of instruction in | his paper would have had a new status as 
landscape gardening except the Bussey In-| the organ of the federal administration. 
stitute which did deal “ both theoretically | But cast down by his defeat—a rejected 
and practically with several subjects of | leader—the personal criticisms killing, 
fundamental importance in the landscape | 2nd it was only natura) that he, with others, 
art, and supplied the best preliminary train- | Should fear for the future of the journal of 
ing for the profession which was then ac- | his creation, which, he might suppose, 1aust 
cessible, although it offered nothing on | 20w look toa new cunstituency for snpport.”’ 
the artistic side of large-scale land-| Mr. Linn has given a well-considered sketch 
seape work!” To this institute Charles of Horace Greeley’s public life. Of his pri- 
Eliot came for such’ instruction as it had | vate affairs Mr. Linn makes mention of one 
to; give, entering upon his preparation of | Of two instances, but, on the whole he pre- 
the work he had chosen for his life | sents Mr. Greeley in his capacity as an editor 
profession. A record of Charles Eliot’s | and in his political career. For those who 
subsequent education and practical en-/ desire to read again of the principal public 
deavors in his chosen field, compiled | milestones of Greeley’s life, this book will 
largely from his own journals and letters, | prove instructively entertaining. But who- 
has been prepared and offered to the public ever desires to dig deep into the innu- 
by his father, Charles W. Eliot, the honored | merable small things which influence a 
president of Harvard University, who | ™an’s life will find this book unsatisfac- 
touchinglv dedicates the book “For the | tory. Although we have a clear-cut picture 
dear son who died in his bright prime, from | of the veteran editor, one feels that Mr. 
the father.” A clear, comprehensive ac- | Linn has not completed the study; that in 
count of Charles Eliot’s early movements in | drawing only the Horace Greeley, the public 
his education for his chosen profession occu- | ™an, and omitting his private life, a one- 
pies the first part of the book. The reader | Sided sketch is the result. Even though 


becomes acquainted with the analytical | the public life is correctly presented, yet 
there are so many references made and 





Only a moment’s gleam in common life. 


Yet who would change them for the w 


worlds? —F. W. Bo 


| moves for a man of such deep passions. He | (niy a moment’s brightness to the earth, 


A face wherein is read a great reward 


Of suffering and patience purified, 


Unto whose sight our trodden ways accor 


A glimpse of heavenly vistas archin 


And looking there I lay my care asid 


e . 


As one who sees, with sudden peace res" 


The star above low hills at eventide 
Or lilies on the altar of the Lord. 
—R. A. Crandall, in the ¢ 


I want to go home 

To the dull old town 
With the shaded streets 
And the open square 
And the hill 

And the flats 

And the house I love 
And the paths I know— 
I want to go home. 

If { can’t go back 

To the happy days, 

Yet I can live 

Where their shadows lie. 
Under the trees 

And over the grass— 

I want to be there 
Where the joy was once. 
Oh, I want to go home. 

I want to go home. 


—Paul Kes 


Mother, dear; I do not leave 
Old love for a new: 

This is older far than all, 
If the stars be true. 


er 


When I answered to his ook! 


A little moon ago. 
Ah, that early greeting woke 
Ali I used to Know! 


—Jesephine Pea 








—The electric washing machine 


Popular Science. 


Nagy of Szegedin is claimed to cleanse< 
from grease, stains, etc., without sos; 


bing. 


—The images preceding sleep are fou 


scape gardening is a conspicuous feature of 
her undertaking. She raises cattle, horses 
and sheep on a considerable scale and goes 
so far as to have her wool woven into 
fabrics and designs of her own selection. 


The Latest Machine Mitker. 

An improved milking machine is reported 
to be making some progress in Australia. 
It is a modification of au English machine. 
about three hundred of which were in use 
in Victoria. After some months it was 
noticed that the cows began to shrink. 

One of the dairymen, a practical mechanic, 
put an inspection glass in the rubber tube 
leading from the teats tothe can, when the 
mystery was solved. In the English ma- 
chine the four teat cups unite at the bottom 
into one tube, which has to carry away all 
the milk, and through which, at the same 
time, the vacuum pressure is applied to the 
teats. The result of this arrangement is 
that, when there isafull supply of milk 
coming from the cow, the vacuum cannot 
work properly. The pulsation is caused by 
letting a little air into the can every second, 
and this air rushes up against the milk, 
causing it to surge back wards and forwards 
in the tube. After a little while, the milk, 





cow’s teats. The final result of this peculiar 


process of outdoor observation which this 
eager student of landscape gardening em- 
ployed. He visited public parks and pri- 
vate gardens, becoming familiar with every | 
tree and shrub. ‘‘He greatly admired,” | 
says President Eliot, ‘‘the fine old 
cedars of all shapes and habits—many 
intensely blue in color, by reason of great 
quantities of berries—the thrifty sumachs, 
the vast quantity of poison ivy and golden- 
rod and the interesting sand-grasses or 
sedges. During his stay at Beardsley park 
at bridgeport he made twenty-three pages 
of notes relating to plant hardiness, to 
changes of color in the course of the season, 
to spread, to color of bark, twigs or foliage, 
or to power of resistance to cold, ice and 
drought and to strength or weakness of 
growth, and consequent tendency to kill our 
weaker plants.” The author goes on to 
quote from one of Charles Eliot’s letters 
to his mother by which he tells ber how 
he passed Sunday in Bridgeport. It is 
at once apparent that this young land- 
scape gardener possessed a remarkable 
and unusual power of insight and ap- 
preciation of whatever he saw. The 
beauty, harmony and proportion of all 
natural scenery in its crude, wild state, as 
well as in its trained and cultivated condi- 
tion, appealed to him strongly. He possessed 
the fine discernment and critical discrimina- 
tion of the trained artist, who has learned 
to value the lights and shades in a picture. 
Mr. Eliot made himself familiar with all 
horticulture, and with every man who was 
interested in that work. He absorbed the 




















what from that of other cities, because it 


gineering enterprise so striking as those 


passed over unexplained that the reader 
cannot form conclusions for himself, but 
must accept Mr. Linn’s deductions or seek 
elsewhere for additional material. [New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.00 net. | 


A few years ago the religious novel was 
in the ascendency, but it is only now and rte Art Sti th : 
then that a novel appears which treats of the , &! he /owlands resembling the ordins 
creeds of men. “‘ From the Unvarying Star,” | {pie econo am a 
which Mr. Elsworth Lawson has written, i F. Battelli of Geneva finds produce } 
may be called a religious novel, and one | ently. Currents of tweive thousand + 
which contains a message. The plot is not | the nerve centres and arrest respir' 
complicated, nor are there any unusual situ- 
ations to arouse the novel reader’s interest, 
and powerful characterizations are absent. 
Instead, the author has constructed his 
novel rather poorly, and his characters lack 
reality and individuality. Mr. Lawson has 
dressed up certain traits of character or cer- 
tain virtues and their contraries and em- 
bodied them in human form. In spite ofall 
the weaknesses, an earnest religious atmos- 
phere permeates the book, and the author 
carries on a powerfully convincing argument 
through the conversation of his charac- 
ters. Some uncommon interpretations 
are given to Christ’s mission on earth and 
to the significance of the Christian religion. 
Stephen Austin, the hero of the story,is a 
young minister in a conservative old com- 
munity. In conversing with a Mr. Thorn- 
ton in his parish, Stephen Austin finds him- 
self listening to these words: ‘To nature’s 
callous sentence of death on man who has 
sinned Christ opposes his gracious words. 
No! God is higher than nature; you need 


to the cerebrum only when sleep Deg!= 


F. D. Baker to contain three hundre: 
varieties of trees. A bark that has Dee: 





proves to be from the roots of the an.’ 


usually restores life. Currents of | 
stop the heart, evidently by causi=- 
contractions and disturbing the rhyt! 
—An investigation into cancer Dy‘ 
trar-General of Ireland where 10 
were 2893 deaths from this scoure? 
every ten thousand of the popula: 
these results: Cancer recurs from <r 
generation in many families, whic 
afflicted also with tuberculosis, lunacy. 
epilepsy. 
juries, sometimes irritation of the lip f 
pipes, and it often accompanies unta\: 
ditions of residence, food, etc. 
highly contagious and somewhat infect 
——The famous North Sea island 





dissolving in the sea. 








Delage to be retinal; they persist «> 
“glimmers” after the eyes are closed. © 
——The forests of Nicaragua are fours 


to the United States as a substitute © 


heart continues to beat, and artificial'=> 


It frequently follows wous:- 


It appes:> 


~~ es = = 











C.P. Trickey 


211 Tremmont Street. 


*¢ See what grace, what a royal air; 
See what beauty beyond compare.’’ 


KRAKAUER BROS. PIANOS 


tone quality and beauty of case work. Write for terms and 








breed, but as the Orpington has a foothold 
of from two to thirteen breeders in Massa- 
chusetts, it will prove like the traditional 
camel who got his head inside the tent. The 
Orpington is, above all, the farmer’s fowl. 
Its large size, quick growth, heavy egg pro- 
duction in winter months and fine appear- 
ance in the green fields and orchards are an 


Excel ! 
exchange your worn piano for one sure to please. Lowest prices on 
other ne pianos. 

HOTEL TRADE SOLICITED. 
Moultry. 
The Orpingtons. 

Ww -asa lad in Ipswich along in the 

+ re mly agricultural papers that 
wi ye family were the Boston Culti- 
- the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
sat | got my early poultry educa- 


_pply furnished by them being, 
how' <tremely limited in space. I am 
pt now from the copy of the AMERI- 
aie -yaror sent me that the former 
mn -sleading position, with its name 

to American in place of Boston. 
hers recognize the fact, which the 

iitry paper does not yet appre- 
t the agricultural and poultry 
ssed to revolve around the Hub 
-ilization crossed the Missouri 


stl 
broa 
The} 
Bost 
ciate 
wol 
whe 
rivel 
Int 
and | 
was its 
bec 
those 


. early fifties Boston was the tentre 
>) of the poultry industry. Burnham 

prophet and leader. Its prophet, 

‘he foresaw the “hen fever’ of 
‘ays, and brought from Queen Vic- 
toria’s pensa trio of fowls which made him 
the leader of the chicken craze which fol- 
lowed his importation. Every State then in 
nion sent to Boston for the new birds, 
« fabulous prices; Many came from 
afar to the poultry yards of}Boston and vicin- 
ity and waited for eggs while the hens laid 
them. Burnham madea fortune and wrote 
a book. Boston was the very Hub in truth, 
and some persons yet live there who think 
she keeps this position in the poultry world. 
Others know better, and have enlarged their 
vision like the AMERICAN (and not Boston) 
(virivaTor. With the opening up of the 
country by the westward tramp of the East- 


the | 
pay in 


ern men a new condition has come to exist. 
Now the leading poultry States are found in 
the West, and the East is tributary to them. 
Millions of eggs and thousands of fowls 
pack refrigerator cars from Ohio and _ be- 
yond for the supply of the Eastern markets. 


Improved breeds of fowls for producing 
more eggs and better flesh are eagerly 
caught up and set to work, while the Hub 
still clings to the fowl of generations back. 


While Boston breeders were talking 
feathers and show points, as if they were 
the only desirable qualities in a fowl, an 


Englishman was pegging away in the per- 
sistent fashion which Englishmen have to 
produce a variety of fowls, of which the first 
and most prominent requisite should be 
large egg production in the winter season 
and the very best flesh-producing fowls for 
the table. Beauty came with the fowls, but 
was an attendant and not a requisite of the 
making so much. These new fowls, when 
matured from the mind of the originator 
and launched on the markets of Europe, 
produced a complete revolution in the 
poultry world. Where few eggs had been 
produced or expected in the winter season, 
the keepers of the new breed began to re- 
port that they were never without eggs at 


any time of the year. The craze for the 
new breed spread rapidly, crossed the nar- 
row bounds of England inco Germany, 
Holland, Russia, erossed the ocean to 


Australia, the seas to Africa, gained a foot- 
ing in Canada, jumped the border into the 
poultry hubs of our country now at the 
West, and are rapidly working eastward to 
finally take the Boston and New England 
poultry trade captive, notwithstanding all 
old traditions about the fowls of genera- 
tions back. 

This remarkable variety of fowls is called 
the ‘Orpington ”’ by its originator, from 
the name of the village in Kent, England, 
where he made the making of them the 
study of his life. This originator, Mr. Wil- 
liam Cook, who has but recently left our 
American poultry shows behind him, travels 
far and wide with his Orpingtons to meet 
the constantly increasing demand for these 
remarkable birds. In February he was in 
Belgium with his birds, and won many 
prizes at the great Brussels show. This 
month he starts for South Africa with three 
hundred birds. Australia keeps him active 


at her many poultry shows. Twenty-eight 
thousand fowls are produced now yearly by 
this poultry man, and yet the demand is not 
Satistied. Under date of April 6, he writes: 


“Last week we sent out to English and for- 
037 birds and over five hundred 


) 
+ ‘ : 
Ines of eggs, 


“Weare collecting on our home place now 
one thousand eggs a day and selling almost 
every one as they come in.”? Such is a little 
of the story of the Orpingtons jand their 
martial tramp around the world, making 
their vay by their own intrinsic value. 
All the vvrieties of Orpingtons are alike in 
the q es of prolifieness, size and beauty. 
They to the taste of all as to colors. 
Som us prefer parti colorea birds, and 
thes, the Jubilees and Spangled, in 
Ted, b and white mixed and black and 
White ers prefer the one color, and for 


. ire blacks, extremely pure whites 
was len buffs. The blacks have the 
meet ful beetle-green sheen in their 
biutn ‘r seen. The Boston poultry 
Pape ust two advertisements of Or- 
its April 15 number. The 
poultry paper printed at Syra- 
rty-eight Orpington advertise- 
\pril number. Every Western 
Hg ’ carries a good line of Orping- 
mad orders for eggs reach me from 
"a State in the Union, and many 
oom icifie coast, where the craze is 
i | along. The Jubilees were 
nih th buyers at the Boston show 
Bost... en by breeders who supply the 
om re a et with eggs and market fowls, 
‘bios ong the travelers abroad, who 
flesh ” ustomed to enjoy the delicate 
be al . ‘hicken on the Continent, will 

, (i ste such at home. 
an ‘tons have a elub, the Ameri- 
at Mad 1 Club, started two years ago 
he itare Garden, with nine mem- 
only th. “w numbers eighty members, 
The Or which are from Massachusetts. 
the fru: US have a paper of their own, 
Voted .,.., tltY paper ever published de- 
There “ly to the intezest of one breed. 
are but thirteen subseribers from 


Ments 


Mass; 

= ‘“etts, but the paper in its second 

Withou: . w&h Subseribers to pay its cost 
hus y; ~tering to an advertising clientage. 
ck ides see the Hub, led by a generation 

Ward gt,., ch prevails there, 1s very back- 


coming forward with the new 





improvement in fowldom that the farmer 
will appreciate and accept. A $5 Orping- 
ton cock, not fit for exhibition, is just as 
good as the exhibition fowl for improve- 
ment of the mongrels on the farm. Mr. 
Cook says his best customers, on account of 
numbers, are the farmers of Europe. 
WALLACE P. WILLET., 
East Orange, N. J. 
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Poultry and Eggs Steady. 

Following is the situation as specially 
reported by W. H. Rudd, Son & Co., Boston: 
The stock of frozen poultry throughout ‘the 
country is cleaning up ia good shape, and 
prospects are favorable for a continuance 
of good prices for several months to come. 
There is a large amount of fowl through- 
out the Western States, but the unusually 
high price of eggs in that locality has in- 
duced farmersto hold the stock back, and 
receipts in the East have been much lighter 
than for several years past, with prices 
ruling unusually high. .At the present time 
reveipts are increasing somewhat, but best 
dressed fowl are readily commanding four- 
teen cents, with live stock bringing 
only about a cent under this figure. 
Receipts of fresh-killed broilers from 
nearby points, while fairly liberal, are 
hardly sufficient for the wants of 
the trade, and receipts are closely sold up 
on arrival. The weights most in demand 
are those dressing one pound each, which 
are quotable at 90 cents to $1 per pair. 
Large broilers, dressing three pounds to the 
pair, are bringing 30 cents per pound for 
best stock. Reports from the West indicate 
that, notwithstanding the warm weather in 
March, the spring hatchings will be some- 
what later than usual, and advices from the 
large shipping points of the West show 
that up to Aprili there are but very few 
chickens on the farms. The indications 
are that broilers and roasters from nearby 
points will command unusual high prices 
during the next two months. 

The egg market has held unusually steady, 
and late receipts of Western eggs, packed 
for storage, have sold at 164 cents. Nearby 
eggs command but little advance above this 
figure, as all stock is running fresh at this 
season of the year. With the advent of 
warmer weather prices of Western and 
nearby eggs will draw wider apart, and the 
outlook for the poultry raisers during the 
present season is much brighter thau for 
several years. 

Receipts of squabs are increasing from 
day to day. Best stock, dressing 74 to 8 
pounds to the dozen, are quotable at $3, rang- 
ing from this figure downward to $1.50, ac- 
cording to quality. Old pigeons are wanted, 
and the market firm at $1.50 per dozen. 

Horticuitural. 
The Hardy Crosby. 

The Crosby peach has been quite popular 
in the northern limits of the peach-growing 
section, because of its sapposed hardiness 
and reliability. Experience of the past few 
years has given the impression that the 
variety has been overrated in this respect, 
since it has not proved a much surer cropper 
than a number of other standard kinds. 

The tree is vigorous and healthy and will 
thin under reasonably skillful manage- 
ment. It is very productive. The fruit 
ripens the last of September and is of 
medium size, two to 24 inches in diameter, 
almost round in shape, color yellow, with 
red cheeks, flesh yellow, tender, sweet and 
quitejuicy. The illustration shows the ap- 
pearance of the variety from photographs of 
specimens grown in southern Ontario and 
reprinted by co-operation of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. The Crosby is 
a favorite in that section and also in Massa- 
chusetts and southern New Hampshire. It 
is satisfactory for home use and local mar- 
ket, but is not generally considered large 
and showy enough for the general market. 
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Vegetable Mariet Active. 


The spring trade is in full swing, and 
dealers generally report business good. 
Native, as well as Southern truck, is becom- 
ing more plenty every week, and the public 
is buying freely now that prices are within 
fairly easy reach of the average purse. 

Fortunately for growers the zold weather 
all over the country has held back produce 
to some extent and prevented a glut. Even 
now asparagus is very plenty and 1s cleared 
up rather slowly, although shipments have 
been reduced by the cold weather. Receipts 
of this crop from the Mullica Hill district of 
New Jersey have been very large this season 
to the injury of nearby growers. New Jersey 
asparagus is inferior in size and quality com- 
pared with the ‘best native grown. Fairly 
good outdoor-grown native rhubarb sells at 
two cents, which is rather low for the sea- 
son. The outdoor crop during recent years 
gets only the leavings of the market, the 
cream of prices having been skimmed by 
the heavy crops grown South or under glass. 

Potato prices are the same as quoted last 
week, except for Jersey and Carolina 
sweets, which are lower. New white pota- 
toes from Florida bring $4.50 per barrel. 
Some sales of Houlton Green Mountains 
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BUFF ORPINGTON COCKEREL. 





are reported at 85 cents. Some Boston 
dealers report general potato prices a little 
firmer and demand better. 

Good onions are less p'enty and full 
quotations are readily obtained, but there 
are still some poor lots, hard to sell. 

At New York potatoes are in light de- 
mand, with prices slightly weaker. New 
potatoes are becoming quite plenty. Re- 
ceipts of potatoes for the week, 43,679 bar- 
rels. Onions show no special change. Fancy 
lots sell readily, while poor and sprouted 
stock is not wanted by buyers at any decent 
price. Old beets and carrots are still plenty 
and cheap. Parsnips higher. Squash holds 
steady. Hothouse tomatoes and cucumbers 
are plenty and lower. Rhubarb is low for 
the season. Asparagus is in liberal supply, 
with price declining. Green peas from the 
South are irregular in quality, with prices 
covering a wide range. Hothouse lettuce 
lower. 
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Apples in Fair Demand. 


The local apple market is in slightly less 
satisfactory condition. . Dealers quote prac- 
tically same prices as last week, but say 
that sales are not made so easily. Fancy 
lots are selling as well as ever, and some- 
times exceed quotations giver. The bulk 
of sales are of Russets and Baldwins at $2 
to $2.50; some from cold storage and others 


| from cellars. The average price of cold- 


stored apples is higher than others, be- 
cause they include fewer poor lots, besides 
having been mostly selected stock to begin 
with. Some of the cellar-stored Russets, 
however, are very nice, and bring close to 
top quotations. Some poor lots of Bald- 
wins have been sold at $1.25 to $1.50. 

At New York apples arein rather light 
supply and he!d firmly at last quotations, 
some lots selling higher than quoted. 

Export season is practically over. The 
following showsthe exports from Eastern 
seaboard points, what each shipped this 
season compared with last season and also a 
comparison with the biggest exporting 
season ever known, the memorable years of 
1896 and 1897. It will be seen that that great 
year only exceeded the closing season by 
about 450,000 barrels. During the season 
just closed the total exports amounted 
to 2,496,772 barrels, against 792,128 barrels 
last year and 2,919,846 barrels for the season 
of 1896 and 1897. ‘This season New York 
shipped 723,011 barrels; Boston, 806,013 
barrels; Montreal, 467,777 barrels; Portland, 
340,635 barrels; Halifax, 79,792 barrels, and 
St. John, 76,909 barrels. Including the 
2635 barrels which went over the week end- 
ing April 25, the grand total is, as shown 
above, 2,496,772 barrels. 
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Grain Slightly Higher. 

Wheat and corn have shown advances of 
several cents per bushel in leading markets 
of the country duriug the past week. The 
change in corn is slight. That in wheat 
seems to be caused by reports of injury to 
the coming crop by reason of the cold wave. 
The most damage seems to have occurred in 
the Southwest, where the temperature was 
said to have been the lowest on record for 
the season. In Texas there is complaint of 
drought also. 

Ohio and Missouri report wheat slightly 
injured. The improved outlook for export 
of wheat has also helped to stiffen prices. 
Prices in Europe are higher and the supply 
on hand less than was supposed, particularly 
in France and England. The present ten- 
dency of the whole grain market contin- 
ues upward. Bag meal has also advanced 
about 5 cents during the past fortnight. 
Millfeeds show slight and irregular changes. 
Cottonseed meal is 25 cents a ton higher. 
Flour quotations hold unchanged. 

.A Chicago shipper just returned from 
Europe, states that the crop damage in con- 
tinental Europe is serious, and that for- 
eigners have already made heavy engage- 
ments for August and September shipment, 
and will want the wheat; that at the pres- 
ent time their wants are being supplied by 
Russia and Argentina, but in Jess than 90 
days they will be dependent almost entirely 
on this country. 

A reduction of 2 cents for each one hun- 
dred pounds in the rates on grain and flour 
from Chicago and places on the Mississippi 
river to the Atlantic seaboard, has been 
agreed to at a conference between traffic 
officials of the Eastern and Western rail- 
roads and the lake transportation lines. 
These reduced rates will go into effect on 
May 11, and will continue until Sept. 30. 
The rates from Chicago to New York will 
be 18 cents per one hundred pounds on grain 
and flour for domestic consumption, 154 
cents on fivur for export and 14 cents on 
grain for export. The difference of only 14 
cents per one hundred pounds between the 
rates on wheat and flour will enable the 
millers of the Northwest to compete with 
foreign millers using American grains. 

Grain exports from Boston have been 
active this week. One steamer which sailed 
Wednesday carried 120,000 bushels of wheat, 
thirty thousand bushels of corn, five hun- 
dred tons of retrigerated meats, seventy- 
five tons of Canadian cheese, 120 barrels of 
cider, 150 barrels of syrup, seventy-five 











three hundred tons of lumber, which in- 
| cludes sixty tons of mahogany logs and 
; boards and seventy-five tons of pine; two 
hundred tons of sundries, one thousand 
tons of flour, an a quantity of agricultural 
machinery Another steamer leaving on 
the same day carried about 5500 tons of 
cargo, which consists of 150,000 bushels of 
corn, 64,000 bushels of wheat, three hundred 
tons of dried brewers’ grains, three hunded 
bales of waste and 150 tons of miscellaneous 
cargo. The vesse!s of this service are 
carrying two hundred thousand bushels of 
grain at a cargo. 

During the first three months of the pres- 
ent year, at the North Atlantic seaboard, 
the four ports of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore received 64,041,991 
bushels of grain, including flour reduced to 
bushels, for the first quarter of 1903, and 
44,308,077 bushels for the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1902. Eight wheat-receiving markets, 
tothe end of March for the current crop 
year, reported 212,730,936 bushels of wheat 
reccived, against 196,732,766 bushels a year 
before, and in 1901 only 180,912,896 bushels. 
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Business Outlook Favorable. 

Commenting upon conditions in the 
United States the official report of Profes- 
sor Sauerbeck of England on ‘‘ Prices of 
Cummodities,’”’ says: ‘‘ The United States 
have again occupied an exceptional position. 
If a year ago fears were expressed that the 
state of affairs there was not free from 
danger, it must now be admitted that they 
were premature, as the marvelous prosper- 
ity has continued unabated to the present 
day. American securities had another 
boom, and though a reaction followed, the 
last prices still occupy a high level. It is 
estimated that the iron production of the 
States reached the enormous total of 17,000,- 
000 tons, and even this was insufficient for 
the requirements.’”’ 

Commenting upon the prospects for 1903, 
the report says: ‘*‘The prospects for the 
present year are, if anything, a little more 
hopeful. Adverse points in this country 
are still high taxation, undigested Govern- 
ment loans and high prices of meat ; but the 
corn crops of the world were plentiful, the 
development in South Africa will no doubt 
be important, the condition in Australia is 
improving, and it is not improbable that the 
trade to the East and also to the Argentine 
Republic will also increase. In Germany 
the period of liquidation seems to be com- 
ing to an end, andareturn of confidence 
may be near at hand, but the recovery after 
the serious depression will naturally be a 
slow one, which will depend upon the 
United States. Continued activity will 
benetit Europe as well, while a sudden 
break would cause a stoppage of American 
demand and perhaps a flood of American 
products into Europe.”’ 


_ 








Moth Traps a Failure. 


Experiments have shown that the moth 
trap catches mainly males of the moth tribe, 
this being accounted for by supposing that 
they are in search of their mates. The 
catching of moths can only affect the coming 
generations, as, after reaching the moth 
stage, all insects have passed the period of 
greatest destructivenass. 

Large quantities of parasitic or ichneu- 
mon flies were caught, and these were 
mostly females, who were evidently abroad 
hunting for insects whereon or in they de- 
posited their eggs. These insects are strictly 
beneficial. A large proportion of the in- 
sects caught were non-injurious, or neutral, 
the latter having little bearing upon horti- 
culture. 

Almost none of the insects injurious to 
the orchard were caught. It is not neces- 
sary to purchase a patent or special trap. 
A lantern set in a pan of kerosene was just 
as effective as a specially contrived ma- 
chine. Pror. V. H. DAVIs. 

Ohio. 


>>> 


Cover and Nurse Crops. 


lf there is one thing of practical horti- 
culture that is generally misunderstood it is 
the so-called cover crop. We have a nurse 
crop sown among young trees, a catch crop 
whenever the occasion presents itself. For 
instance, an off year of fruit a leguminous 
crop may be grown to enrich the soil. Prof. 
L. R. Taft ina recent lecture described what 
a cover crop actually implies. It should be 
a crop sown in the orchard after wood 
growth ceases. The prime object of the 
cover crop is not to furnish fertility but 
protection. Any crop that will grow a foot 
high in which the Jeaves and snow will 
lodge will answer the purpose. The cover 
crop must protect the roots from severe 
freezing. Professor Taft said most peach 
orchards do not require nitrogen, provided 
the soil is enriched before planting. He 
also prefers a cover crop that will die be- 
fore spring, so that in the spring a disc har- 
row can be used for cultivation. Oats will 
answer for this The objection 
against rye is if plowed early it will enhance 
the danger of spring frost. If postponed 
until the frost danger is passed then dry 
weather may seriously interfere and the 
ground cannot be thoroughly prepared to 








tons of provisions, two hundred tons of hay, 


hold moistare. 
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_——In reply to inquiri H. 0. 
doce inquiries, commissioner 


fected-with foot und mouth disease, nor taken 
across such States into Connecticut. Persons 
buying cattle from anyother State are required 
to notify the commissioner. 

——Twenty-one of the best hens in this country 
have sailed from San Francisco to engage in an 
egg-laying contest with Australian hens, which 
will continue for one year. Their expenses were 
paid by the Australian government, which will 
buy the six best at $25 apiece. The others will 
be sold at public auction. 

——The resources of Argentina as a cattle- 
producing country are extraordinary. Only one- 
third of its availabie prairies are at present occu- 
pied with cattle, und even those which are occu- 
pied are capable of accommodating twice as 
many herds and flocks as they actually hold. 
Moreover, to supplement natural pastures, 
3,706,500 acres have within the last few years been 
sown with lucerne, 

-——Dr. Jacques Loeb of the California Univer- 
sity has succeeded 1n tertilizing the eggs of a sea 
urchin with the sperm of a star-fish. Until the 
successful outcome of this experiment, it had 
been thought impossible that animals could be 
hybridized which were not {n close blood rela- 
tionship. 

——The committee appointed by the Farmers 
Board of Trade of St. Albans Bay, Vt., met 
recently and concluded to refuse the price offered 
by the R.C. Payson Company of $6 per ton for 
corn, and to recommend to the farmers that they 
cefuse to raise sweet corn at less than $10 per ton. 

——The Montpelier (Vt.) Creamery has been 
sold to Charles Eddy of Stowe, a veteran cream- 
ery man, and possession was to be given May 1. 
Mr. Eddy has creameries in Stowe, Lowell and 
North Troy. The plant has been turning out an 
average of one thousand pounds of butter a day. 

——From a report recently issued by the Irish 
registrar-general of marriages, birthsand deaths, 
it appears that the greatest number of deaths 
from cancer in that country during 1901 occurred 
amongst farmers (509 deaths) and laborers (302 
deaths). The causes mentioned include damp 
subsoil, hereditary tea-drinking, indigestible 
food, such as insufficiently baked bread and the 
use of clay pipes, which Is stated to be the 
probable cause of cancer of the lip. 

——The total imports of butter into Denmark 
during the year ended Oct. 30, 1902, were 49,217,101 
Danish pounds (1.1 pounds avoirdupois), and the 
exports 175,510,907 pounds, leaving a net exporta- 
tion of 126,300,000 pounds, an increase over that of 
the preceding year of about 7,400,000 pounds. Of 
the exports 158,300,000 pounds were sent to Great 
Britain, or over 10,000,000 pounds more than dur- 
ing the year 1900-1901. The average quotation for 
high-grade butter for the year was equivalent to 
22.4 cents per pound avoirdupois. 

——A lerge wooden building at the Brighton 
(Mass.) abattoir, used as a slaughter-house and 
butterine factory, was destroyed by fire April 50. 
A loss of $150,000 was entailed, and four firemen 
and a number of other persons engaged in trying 
to save property were injured. The building was 
owned by the butchers slaughtering and melting 
association. The heaviest loser is the Learned & 
Bird Oil Company, makers of oleo oils and but- 
terine, with an approximate damage of $100,000. 
White Bros., butchers, lose $25,000, and other 
occupants of the pbuilding $5000. The loss to 
building and machinery is placed at $20,000. 

——North Dakota advices indicate that wheat 
acreage will be considerably increased. 

——The plant of the International ‘Salt Com- 
pany, located at South Chicago, with three boats 
lying in the Calumet river. were destroyed by fire 
April27. The loss is estimated at $1,250,000, that 
of the International Salt Company being placed 
at $800,000. -The buildings of the salt company 
plant covered nearly sixteen acres, extending 
along the Calumet river. In these buildings were 
stored 400,600 tons of salt, und the greater part of 
thisis said to have been ruined by fire and water. 
About 125 freight cars were consumed. 

—The German farmers who are to tour the 
country this summer are. expected to reach Bos- 
ton on June 22, and they plan tq spend their first 
day on atrip to Arlington. They will visit the 
market garden of W. W. Rawson of the market 
gardeners association, and by Mr. Rawson will 
‘be taken about to other farm gardens in the 
neighborhood. On the following day the party 
will go to Scituate to look over the farm and 
stables of Thoinas W. J.awson at Dreamwold. 
The only other part of the Boston programme 
which has been so far arranged is a trip through 
the park system. 

-—The largest apple orchard in the world is 
said to be in the Ozark Mountains. It has 2300 
acres planted in fruit trees. The same interests 
have purchased 5000 acres near Lebanon, Mo. 
They will plant every acre of it with fruit trees. 
When the apple trees are all bearing, which will 
be about six years from now, they expect to have 
the two largest orchards in the world. 

—A census of over 1000 graduates of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College shows that 
one in three of thei are now farmers. 

—Agricultural interests of South Deerfield, 
Mass., suffered indirectly in the fire of: April 30, 
when the tobacco warehouse of Joseph Meyers’ 
Sons of New York, with over five hundred cases 
of tobacco, the two storehouses of the Sunder- 
land Onion and Fertilizer Company, with the 
contents, the house, shed and barn of John 
MeNerny, with part of the household furni- 
ture, were completely destroyed, the loss being 
over $50,000. The tobacco on hand is said to be 
worth $25,000, and the building may be worth 
$15,000. Twenty-five men find employment sort- 
ing tobacco. The loss is partially covered by in- 
surance. Storehouses Nos. 1 and 2 of the Sunder- 
land Onion and Fertilizer Company, equipped 
with cold-storage facilities, cost $15,000 to 
build. J. H. Preston of Providence, R. I., is the 
owner of the plant. Three carloads of fertilizer 
and fifty barrels of cider were destroyed. The 
loss on the fertilizer was $3000, and on the equip- 
ment $3000. John ;McNerny’s loss is $2500 on 
buildings and $500 on furniture. The house of 
Elmer E. Putnam caught fire several times, and 
was only saved by heroic efforts on the part of the 
citizens. The losses of over $50,000 aretairly well 
covered by insurance. It is understood that the 
tobacco warehouse will not be rebuilt. Probably 
the storehouses will be replaced. 

——A study of export figures of domestic prod- 
ucts for three-quarters of the fiscal year leads to 
some striking conclusions as to the comparative 
extent of Boston’s losses therein. While the 
country as a whole is making up its losses from 
the 1901 corn-crop failure, showing a total for the 
nine months of $635,600,000, against $632,400,000 a 
year before, Boston shows a falling off from $45,- 
234.495 10 $34,434,477, or twenty-four per cent., the 
largest loss by far of any port. 

——President Hall of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford has a bill before the Con- 
necticut legislature to reduce from four to two 
days the time the shippers and consignees may 
have to load and unload freightcars. He inti- 
mates that unless the bill is passed, the road 
may be compelled to raise its rates. 

—Recent forest fires in the southern section 
of Rhode Island, near Washington, have caused 
a damage of between $25,000 and $30,000 The 
fire was started Wednesday by a match care- 
lessly thrown into a pile of brush by a smoker. 

— One of the finest estates in the vicinity of 
Boston and one which is bound to be heard from 
considerably in the next few years is that being 
laid out by Larz Anderson in Brookline, Duncan 
Finlayson being the presiding horticul.ural spirit. 
Fine ranges of plant and fruit houses, a magnifi- 
cent pit for bay trees, a walled-in kitchen garden 
and the finest Italian garden in the country are 
features on this estate, which is being developed 
in a masterly manner. 

—tThe quarantine has been lifted from Ver- 
mont and cattie may be shipped from that State 
except from the formerly infected towns of Lud- 
low, Cavendish, Weathersfield, Weston, Andover, 
Chester and Springfield, in the county of Wind- 
sor, and the town-hips of Londonderry, Wind- 
ham, Grafton, Rockingham, Jamaica, Townsend 
and Athens, in the county of Windham, except 
after inspection by an inspector of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry and only when 
accompanied by a written permit issued by him. 
Dr. Marion Imes, an inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, will be stationed at Chester, 
Vt., to whom applications might be made for in- 
spectiors of animals and permits for the move- 
ment out of the townships mentioned. ; 
— According tothe figures just issued by the 





bureau of statistics the agricultural production of 
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products has alittle 


fires | 

destroyed $1,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty, including injury to oil wells and buildings. 

—tThe early-planted corn was extensively 
killed by the freeze in the latter part of last week 
in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, and 
the crop has suffered from cold weather through- 
out the Southern States. Preparations for plant- 
ing have made favorable progress in the Ohio 
valley and Middle Atlantic States, but little 
progress has been made in the States of the 
upper Missouri valley and lake region. The 
present season to date has been very unfavorable 
for.corn, planting being greatly delayed. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 








GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cat» 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


‘No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the Celebrated Aut 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 
BUFF AND ‘WHITE COCHINS, 

Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Goldep 
Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail 
Pigeons. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page [llustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prefit: 
able Peultry Raising. - 











Col 
Keeping oultry 5 Poul g 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setti 
Hen and _Incubatio ; Hatchin ang Gare 
n 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks Geese and 
qurkers: Caponizing; Receipts and incubators: 
Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
ent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 


: WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Besten, Maas. 


READ AND THINK. 


Through arrangements with the publish- 
ers we are able to furnish our readers 
with any of the following books, and they 
will be forwarded postpaid on receipt of 
advertised price. 








PEER-Soiling, Soiling Crops and Ensilage 
Barn, Stable and. Silo Construction. sy 
FRANK SHERMAN 


YOUATT-The Horse. By WILLIAM YOU- 
ATT, together with a general History of the Horse, a 
Dissertation on the American Trotting Horse, and an 
Essay on the Ass and the Mule. By J. S. SKINNER 
With an engraving on steel and 58 illustrations on 
wood, 8vo. Cloth, extra... 2 $1.95 


STONEHENGE-Encyclopedia of Rural 
Sports. Comprising Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, 
F — Boating, Kacing, Pedestrianism, Cricket 
Baseball and the various Rural Games and Aniusc- 
— By J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S. (Stonehenge). 


CHAWNER-Diseases of the Horse ane 
e ) 


DOYLE—The Illustrated Book of Domes- 
tie Poultry. Edited by MARTIN DOYLE. With 
a chromo illustrations. drawn from nature, 
by C. H. WEIGALL; and engraved and printed in 
colors by W DICKS CO. Also engravings on wood. 
Svo. Cloth, extra... .... 222022. c ieee ec eee ene 84.50 


BAILEY—The Principles of Fruit Grow- 
ing. By L. H. BAILEY. § ages, 114 illustrations 
*. appeals especially to the horticulturist who is 
willing to have his brain direct and supplement the 
work of his hands. Price..._............._.. ...-81.25 

BAILEY-—The Horticulturist’s Rule 
Beok. <A compendium of useful information for 
fruit wers, truck gardeners, florists and others. 
By L. H. BAILEY. 812 pages. Price_...._.. 25 cents 


BAILEY--The Nursery Book. A Complete 
Rite to the Multiplication of plants. By L. H. 
BAILEY. %65 pages, 152 illustrations. Price__@1.00 


BAILEY—The Forcing Book. A manual of 
the cultivation of vegetables in glass houses. By L. 
H. BAILEY, 280 pages, 88 illustrations. Price _@1.00 


McCLU RE-Anmerican Gentleman's Stable 
Guide. Containing a Familiar Description of the 
American Stable; the most approved method of 
Feeding, Grooming and General Management of 
Horses; together with Directions for the care of Car-. 
riages, Harness, etc. By ROBERT McCLURE, M. D., 
V.S. Mlustrated. I6mo. Cloth, extra.___.__. 1.00 


_WILSON-—American Ornithology;*or, The 
Natural History of the Birds of the United States. 
Illustrated with plates engraved and colored from 
Se drawings taken from nature. By ALEXAN- 
DER WILSON. With a Life of the Author, by 
GEORGE ORD, F. R. 8S. With continuation by 
CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE. Popular edition, 
complete in one volume. Mlustrated. 

Cloth, extra, black and gold _....--.__. --.- 87.50 

Half Turkey Morocco, gilt edges._.._______. 812.50 


NORRIS— American Fish Culture. Embrac- 
ing all the details of Artificial Breeding and Rearing 
of Troug; the culture of Salmon, Shad and other 
iishes. By THADDEUS NORRIS. Illustrated 12mo. 
CHORE MUN ee oo eee S1.7& 


American Augers Book. Embracing the 
Natural History of Sporting Fish and the art of tak- 
ing them; with instructions in Fly Fishing, Fly Mak- 
ing and Rod Making; and directions for Fish Breed. 
ing. New Edition, with a supplement containing a 
Description of Salmon Rivers, Inland Trout Fishing, 
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extra, bev. boards, gilt tup__. 


BAILEY—Garden Making. Suggestions for 
the Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. BAILEY, 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest Walker. 
417 pages, 256 illustrations. Price._._........._.. 81.00 


BAILEY-—The Pruning Book. ‘@yono- 
graph of the Pruning and Training of Plants as Ap- 
plied to American Conditions. By L. H. BAILEY, 4¢ 
pages, 332 illustrations. Price__...-......__...___ 81.50 


KING—The Soil. Its Nature, Relations and 
Fundamental Principles of Management. By F. H 
KING. 303 pages, 45 illustrations. Price.___.___ 25e. 


ROBERTS-—The Fertility of the Land. A 
Summary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the Produc- 
tivity of the Soil. v I. P, ROBERTS. 432 pages, 45. 
illustrations. Especially valuable. Price. __ 1.25 


LODEMAN-—The Sprayi f Fi e 
Suceinct Account of the History, Principles and 
Practice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects and 
rufare inh Corse Unrate “nage Mie 
trations. Price.................. + an re Loo 

WING—Milk and Its Products. A T 
pon the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk. andthe 

facture of Butter and Cheese. By HENRY H. 
WING. 20 pages, 33 illustrations. Price... 81.00 


ures upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. B 
L. H. BAILEY, 23 pages, 2 ilustrations. 


ed of the above books sent on receipt of price, by 


Massachusetts Ploughman, 








BOSTON, MASS 


the United States has doubled. since 1870, and th>” 
exportation of agricultural 
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We notice with considerable interest that 


Mr. Jim Damps has jast made his will. 





“Why should we expect Chicago to. be 


beautiful?’ queries Mr. H. C. Chatfeld- 
Taylor. We don’t. 


Daughters may come and daughters may 
go, but Capt. Dewey’s command of epigram 
is still a continuous performance. 


Boothbay, Me., contributes the latest 
proof that the rural visitor is not always 
misrepresented in the comic weeklies. 

Can’t you just see the Pope sitting up at 
night and eagerly turning the pages of those 
ten volumes of presidential messages ? 


Cleaning Day in Rockland bids fair to 
become an annual: celebration. There’s 
nothing like doing things in a holiday 
spirit. ee 

We notice that it was in New York State, 
not in Massach 3, that a boy was re- 
cently acciden' killed by a gan loaded 
with dry beans. 


The ‘Brief’ recently published by the 
cheerful spirits of the law school in Cam- 
bridge might apparently have been briefer 

- and nobody would have objected. 























It’s a blow to the small boy, anyway— 
this objection to allowing the circus to pitch 
the “big tent”’ in the abandoned railroad 
yard back of the old Park-square Station. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson, who is drilling his 
large family of sons in anticipation of the 
President’s coming visit to Utah, will be 
able to present sixteen letters of introduc- 
tion. 
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Who will refuse to admit John Chinaman 
to Chicago in these sad days of idle tubs 
and irons? Race prejudice sinks to notk- 
ingness in comparison with a prejadice 
against soiled linen. 





<> 


If the day of the nature myth were not 
past some centuries ago Bostonians would 
undoubtedly develop a pretty little story 
about the wind keeping steady company 
with a fair maid of the East. 





»— 


Has the end of the rainbow ever been 
discovered resting on the bosom of Lake 
Champlain? Evidently there are those who 
think it ought to stop there occasionally, or 
there’s no truth in the old theory of the 
hidden pot of gold. 
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Perhaps the most amusing remark of the 
past week was that made at the University 
of Michigan. ‘‘I would not be surprised,” | 
said a patent lawyer, lecturing on the pos- 
sible discoveries of the twentieth century, 
‘* if the existence of God were proved.”’ 


<> 








No, the new White House livery does not 
consist of a Rough Rider uniform. Despite 
the excited reports from Washington the 
new outfit is apparently no more striking | 
than any other uniform similarly put to- | 
gether. i 


History seems to be repeating herself in 





the relation of King Edward’s past to his theology that while this unique '‘“‘ Story of a 
present. Prince Hal, if our memory is not | Preacher’”’ is winning its way into the 
incorrect, gained one kind of popularity ; hearts of Americans all over our broad land, 
after he reached the throne by another kind | its central subject and author should be 
of popularity during the Prince of Wales branded as a heretic bya portion of the 
period. a chureh he adorns. In this contingency men 
eet |; of breadth may well hrase for the 

We are glad to know that the Arapahoe- | rector of St. Gusmnaion clita Henry’s 
Cheyennes can spend their money as they | stirring words, “if this be heresy make the 
please. They may not spend it wisely in all | post of it.”” 

the | 





cases, but they are delivered from 
anomalous condition of being granted an | 
allowance, and then not being permitted to | 
use their own judgment in getting rid of it. | 


a> 
<= 


The freeze of last week caused a great 
deal of damage to the early-planted vege- 
tables. Its effect upon the fruit prospeet is 
yet to be seen, but there is always danger of 
fruit blight following a long spell of cold 
weather in May. Until recently, at least, | 














to be a particular success. It is to be hoped | 


that the claims made will be justified. A at sixty and over, he was quite as good- 
good milking machine would do more than natured as he was at nineteen, when the 
any invention now in sight to lessen the | cares of state did not sit heavily on his 
drudgery of large farms and to make dairy- | shoulders, and seemed gratified and de- 
lighted with everything that was offered for 
> his entertainment and instruction. Hecon- 

Judging by the state of mind that appears | ducted himself with singular tact in the 
to be growing in northern New England | Eternal City, putting out of sight entirely 
concerning ‘** Old Home Week” as an es-! his knowledge of the strained relations be- 
tablished institution, it becomes evident tween the Italian government and the 
that the fatted calf can be slaughtered too | Pope, and he left with the good-will of both 
frequently for the general comfort. New | the royal family and the aged occupant of 
Hampshire haa about’ reached the conclu- | the Papal chair. 


ing practicable on a large scale. 





sion that once in three years is quite often | 


enough to welcome her prodigals, and Maine | similar high position who was less free from 
is suggesting that each family had best look | ostentation, affectation or pretence. He is 
after its own members without the help of | not perfect, but many of the stories con- 
| cerning his indulgence in free living in the 
= | pass are probably untrue, or, at least, ex- 
aggerated, and though he has not beena 
an appropriation of $3000 fora survey of | Model of all the domestic virtues like his 
the resources of the State, inclading animal father, the lamented Prince Albert, he has 
and plant life, building stone, clays, ores | Certainly won the affection and esteem of 
and minerals, to be described and located those with whom he has been closely 
with maps and illustrations. This is very | associated. As Father Taylor said of a 
much as a tarmer would do in looking over | $°0-in-law, he may not have been a saint, 
his property and sizing up its needs snd pos- | but he was surely a very sweet sinner. He 
sibilities. Before resources can be fully de- | h@8 not been treacherous to his friends as 
veloped they must be fully known. Just | WS George IV ., whoacted so long as Prince 
such effort as is planned for Connecticut is | Regent, before he came tothe throne late in 
needed in other States also as a completion | life, as did King Edward. On the whole, 
of the excellent work being done by the | the present king of Great Britain and Ire- 


general celebrations. 





The Connecticut legislature is considering 


Government bureau of soils in mapping out | 
the crop possibilities of various sections. 





line will be made during next session of 


roads meeting at St. Louis succeeded in 
bringing out strong and influential support 
of the movement, President Roosevelt and 


General Miles having been on the list of | 00d sense in the disposition of his gifts 
speakers. There isa very general feeling | than Mr. Carnegie. There is a certain 
that at least a fraction of the public money | #mount of business shrewdness in all that 
spent on rivers and harbors, canals and | be does that is suggestive of his nationality, 
reservoirs might be reasonably diverted to | Which stands for prudence even in the exer- 
encouraging the form of transportation | cise of generosity. A man must be just as 
which most directly concerns nine-tenths of | Well as liberal, and not give for the mere 


the people. 





appearances, has reached its last days. 
The Vermont quarantine has been raised, 





Tuskegee 
and that of Rhode Island is expected very | but it is accompanied by a wise provision 





A Modern Heretic. 

perceived that nature depiction to be at its 
best needs human beings in it. Since then 
the idea has become an integral part of art, 
with the result that nowadays our great 
pictures are ““The Angelus,’’ the “‘ Man 
with the Hoe ’’ and “‘ Crossing the Brook,’”’ 
where the painter of one hundred years ago 
would have given us ‘‘ Sunset,” ** Agricult- 
ure”? and “* The Mountain Stream.” Sim- 
ilarly, it is now the soul rather than the rec- 
ord of facts in biography which makes not 

able work. SoDr. Rainsford tells us of his 
struggle with the question of infant bap- 
tism instead of the number of men and 
women he converted while ministering to a 
given parish. And this is one of the quali- 
ties which makes his life-story, now run- 
ning in the Outlook, unique. 

Bat there are others, and many of them. 
Where did this preacher catch the trick of 
the “‘chat”’ kind of writing? In the little 
editorial note that introduced the stirring 
chapters which hundreds of people now 
await eagerly from week to week, it was 
stated that the ensuing autobiography was 
really spoken, not written. And the editor 
gave us a delightful picture of the big- 
hearted preacher, pouring out to a sympa- 
thetic hearer, who knew how to lead him 
on and develop salient incidents, the whole 
fascinating story of his long and useful life. 
Often the reader is promised a treat of this 
kind by’ editors, but he seldom finds the bill 
up to the announcement of the advance 
agent. This time, however, the perform- 
ance is as scheduled. 

The charm of the thing cannot easily be 
put into words, but it has the effect of mak- 
ing every man, woman and child who pur- 
sues the story realize that such work as Dr. 
Rainsford has done at St. weorge’s, in New 
York, is intinitely worth the doing, and that 
because it represents the highest ideals and 
noblest efforts of a strong man laboring ever 
upward and onward towards the light. 
Naturally, therefore, the work is inspiring. 
‘“* We needs must love the highest when 
we see it,”” and whether we are inside or 
out of Dr. Rainsford’s church or shade of 





and has always appeared to be pleased and 
interested in what he saw and heard. If he 
was bored on any public occasion, as no 
doubt he often was, he made no outward 
manifestation of this discomfort, and pre- 
served a serenity of bearing that made a 
happy impression. As long ago as 1860, 
when he was visiting this country as Baron 
the outlook was good, even the apple trees Renfrew, and was the heir to the British 
having bloomed quite freely for the off year. | throne, this amiability of disposition was 
>. | exhibited, and he danced with all the ma- 

Dairy interests have been so often disap- ture women who were provided him as part- 
pointed in new milking machines, almost | ners with the same apparent pleasure that 
but not quite what was wanted, that too he would have bestowed upon younger 
much reliance will not be placed on the and more attractive ladies in the formal 
latest Australian device which is reported | dances in which he was obliged to take part. 


a tolerant gentleman, as well as an intelli- 
die gent observer of men and events. Heisa 


The signs of recent events point to Gov- diplomatist, of course, but the cynical un- 
ernment aid in road making. Prominent | 4¢rcurrent of pure worldliness that runs 
people are taking up the idea, and a strong | through the nature of many diplomatists is 
attempt to start something definite in this | C0®SPicuous by its absence in King Edward 

VII., who is great as a concihator if not 


Congress. The recent international good brilliant as a statesman. 


> that will lead to self-satisfaction and the 
The cattle epidemic, according to present | applause of men. : 


churchmanship, we respect him heartily as 


| we read his story. There is one phrase 
! which constantly) recurs, ‘“ This time as in 
| every other hard and puzzling place of my 
| life {did my best. Earnestly I tried to see 
| what was right, and then as pluckily as I 
| could, but honestly always, I did what I 
i saw.”? What better rale of life could any 


man have? To try to perceive the right 
thing to do, and then to do the thing in 
simple, straightforward fashion is manli- 
ness itself. : 

It is a curious commentary upon modern 


a 


Royalty Abroad. 
King Edward was always a good traveler, 





In his recent visits to Lisbon and Rome, 


There never was a man occupying a 


is preserving his reputation abroad as 





Wisdom in Generosity. 
No public benefactor has shown more 


of an impulse to do something 


Mr. Carnegie has given $600,000 to the 
Institute. It isa royal present, 


He 
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It was Wadsworth, was it not, who first. 


except where land is costly and labor plenty. | a deplorable extent his anger has driven | ica] culture. 































































a favorite kind; early, round, dark red, | seldom, comparatively speaking, molested | Northwestern University that he knows 
good quality. The Egyptian is an older | if he keeps in fairly decent company. It is|‘*many men who drink whiskey before 
kind, flatter in shape and very dark red, | usually the fellow that has deadly weapons | meals who are the best types of Americans. 
with small top. It is quite popular for the | about him who becomes the victim of a bullet | They are moderate drinkers, but they have 
early crop. Arlington Favorite is well | or the sufferer from a thrust of a stiletto. solved the philosophy of life.”’ Already we 
known in the Boston‘district. It is a little; Those who come here from foreign lands, | seem to hear a rustling of skirts and the 
later than the preceding kinds and lasts in | where a resort to the knife isacommon way | foreboding sound of pens dipping thirstily 
season longer. Dewing’s biood turnip is an | of settling disputes, bring with them this | into ink wells. 

old favorite of the Boston market garden- | method of overcoming a foe, and the result _ 
ers as a main crop beet, and the best strains | is that scarcely a day passes withoat the Quite recently the United States Govern- 
of the seed are still in good demand. A | record of a fight in which some one of these ment made a contract with a dealer in Ore- 
variety for a different type which is increas- | strangersin our land of liberty is hurried gon, for one hundred ordinary calvary 
ing :n popularity, especially in the West, is | to death by sume sharp instrument. Small horses, at $117 per head. Only six years 
the Detroit Half Long. It producesa heavier | fire-arms, too, often play a. prominent part ago the same kind of horses were killed for 
crop than any of the kinds illustrated, and | in forcing people out of existence among | tnoir hides, soap, grease and sausage. 


is therefore desirable for main crop or win- | these unenlightened foreigners, who seldom —_ 
ter use, the surplus making a good cattle | use their fists as a means of offence or de- _...Now the happy ses one 
food. fence. When we do not care a pin 


vation should begin, breaking up the crust 
as often as formed and killing weeds. Thin 
the plants tu five or six inches apart, fill the 
long gaps by transplanting, and use the 
surplus thinnings for greens. Weeding 
should be done each time a little before it 
seems to be badly needed. Delay either in 
hoeing or weeding makes the total amount 
of work greater and injures the crop. The 
early crop should partly be ready for mar- 
ket in three months from seed. Later sow- 
ings vary with the season. Sowings about 
June1 wil) give roots of best quality for 
table use in winter. 


than not to fight at all. But daring the in- 
termission of several years the pest has been 
gaining rapid headway in Massachusetts, 
and complete extermination may now be im- 
practicable. ; 


being compelled to deal unaided with a pest 
which threatens the whole country, and tax- 
payers can hardly be blamed for growing 
tired of an expense which only the national 
treasury would be able to meet without 
strain. Had the insect invaded several 
States at once, the Government would have 
been likely to assist in the struggle. _ 


mit the use of national funds in the sup- 
pression of cattle epidemics 4o not in like 
manner provide for suppression of new 


insect pests. In that event, prompt action | authorities in state and church. the method employed by ‘our goveraors’ in re- 
and almost unlimited ae beg Baad The enmities which once existed between | $44 to home rule. 

likely have exterminated moth DE | civilized nations appear to be passing away, “ There is in the world a Paradise 

the gypsy and brown-tail moths have ob-| going much to promote and preserve peace. Son alate ot eatianten teneae. 


tained considerable headway, and it appears 


The when states, separated by a narrow 4 sodden gleam. thea a tender gicw, 
unlikely that the State unaided can do more tanta obaidek cha other, have departed, Rd Ts ae . a 
than check their progress for a few years. | if we can place any confidence in the recent Hold in their souls its charm; 
After that the American farmers must fight | enthusiastic reception of King Edward in ber bn yore ———, ——- still, 
the pests forever after at an expense Of | paris, when the son of apeasantandthe| ndas| as they Journey hand in 


dollars where cents spent in season would 
have done the work. 
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VARIETIES OF BEETS. 


Eclipse. Glodby’s Egyptian. Blood Turnip. 
Bastian’s Early. Arlington Favorite. Dewing’s Blood Turnip. 
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from any other hous.. 
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ves ly of our fresh, sweet Butter, the very best that 
ibly be made. It is churned in our Grocery 
, from the purest clarified cream. We will make it while you wait ani 


rocery S 
_ be 
the day, ? ake ie whi 
salt it ce nena arp if you wish. 
Also in mind, in this connection, that we give 
GREEN TRADING STAMPS, 


and reliable Sperry & Hutchinson Stamps, now famous thronzh- 


The 
out the . Visit our Stamp Annex (on the fifth floor) and see the BEAU- 
TIFUL PREMIUMS which we exchange for the stamp books when filled. 


OUGHTON & DUTTON, BOSTON, MASS, § 




















which will insure an income for lifato Mr. | Greek colony, on the contrary, became en-| ° { Gana. ¢ GSS 0 Gas 
, : om oammEEDe ane 


and Mrs. Booker T. Washington that will‘ tirely independent of the mother State, 








place them above want and insure them , while Rome only conquered to subjugate 


comfort in old age. Mr. Washin has|and to kill local self-government. Both | morsel for the delectation of the Russian | and invite the whol a 
devoted himself unselfishly to the interests | these systems led eventually to the destruc-| hear It need not shut the doorto our trade | js no nation n the world bine te 
of the institution of which he ts the, head, | tion of prosperous empires that nad giver | in order to secure harbors all the year round 
and today he isa poor man. Still, he must ; much to the world in literature, philosophy, | for its Asiatic possessions. Why does not 


pursue his labors for the practical educa-| art and law. Our process, so distinctly | Rassia buy Manchuria, if that be possible, 
tion of his colered brethren in the South, | opposite, points te perpetuity, and, perhaps, | and obtain the province legitimately, as we 
and procure money to carry on the work at | though the speaker did not say so, to the | gid the Philippines? That would prevent 
Tuskegee, but he cannot, like the brook, go | federation of ti.e world. war, bitter controversy, and show that 
on forever, for the time cometh when po; Mr. Cleveland’s remarks were more di-| Russia still preserved the friendship for the 
map can work. This Mr. Carnegie realizes, | rectly historical than those of Mr. Roose-| ynited States that she manifested so 
and has acted like a far seeing almoner. velt, but he made a strong point when he strongly during the civil war by giving us 
> asserted that our prosperity and progress | the “open door” without question or res- 
Beet Culture and Varieties. were due toa Higher Power than man, and | ervation. She would thus be a peace-maker 
A medium loamy soil is preferred for | that from our beginning as a people our | in more ways than one, and prevent Japan 
beets, but the vegetable can be grown | Course had been marked by a concurrence of | trom looking to us for support. 
under a great variety of conditions, light neccureseg poet ges so ge fora < 
soil being gocd for the ear!y crop, while a | Constan miy supe jous N e “servant-girl problem”. is a 
soil that is positively wet will give as good | OF intellectual blindness would place them siaeiag no poh esiniien than it in 8 
results as could be expected of any root | ‘0 the credit of luck or chance. Both ora-/ borore wir. Farson’s $1,000,000 offer. Even 
crop. tions are worthy of especial remembrance, Mrs. Farson’s own statement that she al- 
The field or plot should be thoroughly | because they emphasized the fact thatex-| 1.1, arranges the work between her four 
fined and plenty of manure worked into it. | Pansion was as much condemned in the/ Vaid, in such fashion that they can have 
Sow early as convenient. Rows should be | days of Jefferson and the Louisiana pur-| .- 2... stternoon to themselves, is of little 
one foot apart and made straight and even | Chase as it is in our own times by those who practical assistance to the woman with 
with a marker. One of the wheel garden | Cannot look into the future “far as human | (hired help. 
drills and markers is a great help, and no- |} ©Yes can scan. 33 
body can really afford to be without one re If this lawsuit in Portland, Me.—wherein 
where any large amount of produce is to be Concealed Weapons. the plaintiff declares that the defendant did 
grown indrills. The sowing 1s done quickly | If there isa law prohibiting the carrying | shake hands with him, not so much in 
and evenly at a considerable saving of seed, | of concealed weapons, why is it not more | friendship as in exhibiting muscular devel- 
and the straight, even rowsare easily kept rigidly enforced? Ifamanu has a poignard opment—leads t> yet other suits directed 
clean with the wheel-hoe attachment. Some | or a pistol in his pocket, he is tempted to against the individual who slaps people on 
gardeners make the rows two feet apart and | use it on the slightest provocation, and in | the back, the movement is in the right direc- 
sow radishes or some other quick crop be-| the height of passion is liable to become a | tion. But perhaps the defendant was merely 
tween, but the practice is not worth while | murderer almost before he realizes to what | an unconscious example of a course in phys- 














a> 


The illustration shows half a dozen of the | him in the direction of sacrificing human > 
favorite varieties as grown at the New | life. Professor Caldwell, we venture to pre- 
Hampshire Experiment Station. Eclipseis | The person who goes about unarmed is | dict, will be sorry he told his class at the 





































Not all the murders, to be sure, can be laid If the ice is in the ice-chest 
atthe doors of these immigrants, but the Or the coal is in the bin. —Puck. 
majority of homicides committed in hot ~ 
blood here may be attributed to newcomers 6 : 
Ce “ The fifteenth ee eee range 
more cool and calculating assassins are to rs . 
be found among all nationalities, and do pe ett ae po elem re brea ay sp age 
: y a large 
not multiply so rapidly as do thuse wao proportion of the State Grange officers and repre- 
slay on the impulse of the moment. If the | sentatives from the various subordinate Granges 
latter could be prevented from carry ng the | in the vicinity Among the guests who honored 
dagger, the pistol or even the razor, we are | the occasion by their presence were Governor 
sure we should hear of fewer broils culmi- _— ot eet eee ae eet 
j New Ham re. : thiand, 
nating in the eating: of blood. iaay mann aaaen a cei o ww 
a) responding to the toast, ‘Our Governors,” gave 
The Peace-Makers. one of the wr tannin ly sages a the oe, 
’ which undoubdtedl: e ng to every 
The Emperor William’s visit to Rome so prscernbageo pond Cat taken aad te 
soon after his uncle, King Edward, seems to : 
: request of subscribers is printed nearly complete: 
indicate that there is a better feeling among | «1; is with pleasure I respond to the toast, 
the European nations than existed in past | -our Governors.’ The meaning of the word ‘ gov- 
times. Both rulers were royally received | ernor,’ one who rules. I presume there have 
in the Eternal City, though the Kaiser | been times in the lives of these distinguished 


made more display than did the monarch of | ™en, prem —% sodage acne aie 
ornor = ° 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Emperor right to rule has been tossed aside as lightly as a 


of India. The younger potentate is natu- 

rally fonder of show than the older one, and ee ee ace nay omg road 
put himself forward with a strenuousness | of equal importance and equal determination. 
that seemed to indicate that he did not in- But if they by years of experience have gained 
tend to hide his light under a bushel. There | wisdom, ‘ito know how to be silent is more 
was, of course, some policy in the proceed- | difficult and more profitable than to know how 


After the seed is up, or even before, culti- 
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Uncie Sem Should Help. 
Better to fight the gypsy moth at intervals 





The State has been unfairly ‘reated in 


is no nation in the world big enough to eros. 
path. And yet, with all our power and « 
money, the little potato bug defies us. 
sian fly laughs us to scorn. 
jumps nimbly out of our way, and the gypsy 101! 
lays its eggs and prosecutes its domes: n 
dustries as though it belonged to the <j). 
A small company of inice can put a whole dro: 
of elephants to flight, simply because they ar 
little.’ And soit is with these little influenc 
of home, little thoughtful acts of kindness a; 
love that the wife and mother zave to the hy 
band and boy that made these men,‘ ou: 
ernors,’ exert themselves to please, exert them- 
selves to become a power, each ip their 
State. The only thing that troubles me is t: 
did not have that brilliant thought at the com- 
mencement of my married life twenty years azo. 
and so have practiced what I am preaching hr 
tonight. And by little deeds of kindness. ! 
words of love, made of my husband a governor, 


eulogy, one different from that pronounced by 
Daniel Webster, but almost as eloquent, miziit 
be found in the fact that there are 1,593,640 de- 
positors in her savings banks. There is not |: 
the world an equal area that can show such jp: 
of general prosperity. 
feel proud of his State! 
der has as proud a record as that 
twelve or fourteen years he has been ma 
of the State Grange of New Hampshire. 
Strings that pulled him into the governor's 
chair were not political’strings, but strings of 
from theloyal-hearted men of the State who knew 
his worth as a map. 0 
attend the last annual session of the State Grange 
of New Hampshire, and while there Governor 
Jordan was introduced to the assembled patrons 
of husbandry, not asthe governor of his State, 
but as Brother Jordan. A {proud record; a gov- 
ernor and an ex-governor, members of our order 
in the State of New Hampshire. 

“ Ex-Governor Brackett is reported to hare 
prophesied the other day that there wil! not be a 
New England President in the next fifty years. 
What really sound reason is there for this feel- 
ing? There have been only three New Engia: 
Presidents and three Vice-Presidents, but if vi 
orous action were taken ard persisted in for th 
common good of us ali by hundreds, aye. 
sands, of loyal patrons, this record could 
changed in a short time. 
ernor Bates of Massachusetts to become a patron 
of husbandry if he has presidential aspirations: 
for as things are now Governor Batchelicr 
of New Hampshire certainly stands a ¢ 
chance of winning out. For he is a member 
of an order which sings,‘ Keep politics off from 
the farm,” and yet every year is making ‘ts 
influence felt more and more throughout tix 
United States by its pure-minded and hon-:t 
teachings, educating a great mass of peo + ¢ 
demand only the election of such men to public 
Offices who are loyal, honest and true. like unt 
* our governors.’ ” 


Governor Bates 
But Governor Batchel- 
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I should advise Gov- 
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mits the wind forces with ; 





Wind Power :' 
Theory. 


Simplest, strongest. 
ficient, requires least atten 






All the advantages of other 














ings of both these visitors. Each had his | to speak.’ The famous men of history who 








axe to grind, as we say in this country, but 

as human motivesare always a little mixed, Solan sink ahoaaman ucwatin Siaotinete 
we may charitably consider that their efforts changed their tactics. They did not relinquis® 
to please the people who entertained them | teir They knew what they wished to 
were not unaccompanied by feelings of | do, and they kept at it until they were success- 
genuine good-will to the Italiansand totheir | ful. And I do not doubt but what that has been 


















It is unfortunate that the laws which per- 


scion of a royal line, which connects him They nei stone 
with many European sovereigns, past and a ph pek  k  —— dhaa 
present, stood side by side and received the 
has en ae ef ee Rs Oe ee 
belief in its continuance. The French, to 
be sure, dearly love a pugeant, and are given 
to almost childlike demonstrations of delight 
when they are pleased with an unusual 
public exhibition, but their welcome of the 
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is unco weak and little to be trusted. of the States of New Hampehire and Massachu- 
Blessed are the peacs-makers, and it is to | setts were only too giad to bestow upon them the 






Our offer No. 7 on Gasolinc 
Engines ought to interest you- 


Smith & Thayer Co. 
234 Congress Street, BOSTO'. 


The largest water supply hows’ 
New England. 














INFANTS’ WARDROBES. -_ 


spite of all de-/| sixty-five thousand mea. We have 254 ships of a tive, dolters snd upwards. 





in 
nials, towards America of late, and appar- | war and more money than any nation ever pos- 
ently waats to keep Manchuria as a sweet | sessed before. We puta chipon our shoulder 
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Most everybody has to pum? | 
Whether you do it b: 
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Live Steck Experts. 
The foreign market for State cattle has within 
the past week fluctuated in prices, with sale jc, 
d.w., lower on anything but best grades and jc 


higher for top-grade cattle. The range from 11} 
a@2}c, d. w., P tb. 
by E. Snow, on steamer Devonian, for Liver- 
pool. Sales from Baltimore, 831 cattle, 900 sheep. 
Horse Business. 

The market supplied with wide range of quality 
and sales good for anything desirable. The gen- 
eral tone of the market active during the past 
week, and prices ruled strong for good draft and 
Quite a number of Maine horses 
for drive put upon the market. A. Richardson, 
Jr.,of Clinton, Me., 
horses, in pairs and single, that found ‘sale at 
Weleh & Hall 
chunks at $150@225. At 
stable a good week’s sale. Sold some fine teams, 
of 3000.2.3300 ths, at $600@700; sold chunks at $17 
/25; drivers at $150@300. 
Son’s sale stable, sold some 60 head, mostly at 
A constant 
ponies. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, 
sold 6 cars of Western at strong prices, $150@ 


family horses. 


$10 a2). 


300, 


Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Stock trains arrived early and dis- 
tributed at the different landings; some at New 
England Works, some at J. P. S. & Co., and 
others at abattoir. 
stock, except sheep and lambs. Market prices 
noticed compare favorably with last week on beef 
cattle, R. Connors sold best cows, of 1470 tbs, at 
4c; 7 cows, of 1000 ths, at 34c; 3 cows at 3hc. A. 
Wheeler sold 7 cattle, of 1050 ths, at 4c; 2 do., of 
3, Of 925 ths, at 3}c; 1, of 900 Ibs, at 
2ic; 2, of 790 ths, at 2e. 
100 ths, at 3$c; 1 bull, 900 Ibs, at 3}c; 2 cows, $2.35 


90 ths, at 3}c; 


P 100 ths, 


Prices off on Western live 3c at 6@73e. Local 
hogs, 8} a8ie, d. w. 


expected, 


Afairrun put upon the market sent direct to 
butchers, with sales at 4@7ie. 
tasier on best grades. 
Of 130 ths, at bie, 


Vy 


bu 


more, 


Pps at yards: 289 cattle, 17 sheep, 14,524 hogs, 
a — -) horses. From West, 144 cattle, 
a a horses. Maine, 5 sheep, 230 hogs, 
“en Yes. Vermont, 3 cattle, 14 hogs, 32 calves. 
nents, 142 cattle, 12 sheep, 80 hogs, 180 
watt The West and Massachusetts fairly 

Wes epresented with slaughtering cattle. The 
tern cattle are steers, of 1100@1500 Ibs. J.A. 


‘thaway slaughtered here within the week 
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LIVE “STOCK: AT WATERTOWN 





ou a4.23; a few choice singte pairs, 


Sheep Heuses. 
Several lots of spring lambs arrived that cost 
from $5@7 p head. 
yearlings amounted to 12 carloads ot Western 
only, with a few Northern. 
Western sheep laid down here at $3.30@6.30 p 
100 ths, and lambs.$4.30@7.80 P 100 tbs. 
tie usual arrivals of Canada lambs may be 


léve Poultry. 
Prices confined to 13¢ for mixed lots by the 
Crate, delivered, 

Droves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—Farmington Live Stock Company, 430. 
‘rmont—J.S. Henry, 32; balance via F. R. R., 
100); balance via Nashua, 600. 
Massachusetts—J, 
bash, 3 A. Wheeler, 5; W. E. Hayden, 43; scat- 
“hg, 40; A. Irving, 3; R. Connors, 18; H. A. Gil. 
: 5; L. Stetson, 52; J. L. Roberson, 20; F. E. 
tegan,7; W. Mills, 1, 


Brighton Cattle Market. 


) -» of 1400 ths, at 44c; 25 do., of 1200 
Mills sold 1 cow, of 1100 ths, at 4c; 


1 cow, 1470 ths, at 4c. © 
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2977 18,125 


2388 
2825 17,021 262 
23,269 3519 


6165-275 











on Nertherm Cattle. 
vived pounds on total weight of 


i meat, extra, $6.90@6.50; first 
; second quality, $4.60@5.25; 


of the poorest bulls, ete., 
ern steers, 4.25@5.90. 
ind, live weight, 3@4c; extra, 
il lambs per ewt, in lots, $3.00 


: , pound, Western, 63 @7}c, live 
olesale—; retail,——, vountry 


ta athe P bb. 

1 —Ta@7The P I; country lots, 6fe. 
pt; dairy skins, 40@60e. 

‘on, 5@5¢e @ tb; country Tots, 





Cattle. Sheep. 


Sheep. 





Geo Bleiler 
E Fisk 


= 


K Connors 

5 J Leveson 
C A Waite 
H A Gilmore 
T J. Moroney 15 
F E Keegan 13 


ome Semes 


W Mills 





Boston shipped out 14 horses 


had in 25 heaa of good family 


Company’s at $175@300; sold 
L. H. Brockway’s sale 


At Moses Colman & 


call for saddlers and 


A fair run of all kinds of 


T. J. Moroney, 10 cows, 


The supply of sheep and 
Market prices on 


Later on 


Veal Calves. 


Prices a little 
J. L. Roberson, 20 calves, 


S. Henry, 78; O. H. For- 


: 50, AV. 1500 Tbs, at kc ; 20, of 1450 


t2ke. George Cheney, 6 cattle, 
R. Connors, 3 cows at she; 7 do., 


Veal Calves. 
has been somewhat upset by 
New England Works, but 
inged to any extent. Fancy 
are worth, and butchers are 
‘0 much for slim stock. Itis 
‘od that there will be more 
eason than usual. Best sales 
. by L, Stetson, of 110 tbs, at 
15sec, and some at 5$c, as to 


te Arrivals. 


et prices on peef cattle fairly 
* butchers seemed to be dis- 
id bought what they ¢ould 
i at prices paid last week. 

Y prices and no improvement 
cline on hogs. C. A. Waite 
' 110 ths, at 6e; 7 cows, av. 900 
3 Cows, Of 700 Ibs, at 2c. O. 

\, Of 1210 ths, at 33c; 1, of 990 
‘nd 1 bull, of 850@1245 tbs, at 
it $3.40; 2 heifers, 725 tbs, 
2kC, 2he, We, Calves, 5c, of of 

“Sat Stc,d.w. 





(UDUCE MARKET. 


sale Pr Prices. 
Fresh Killed. 


SUING. cc cucie wlennee 20 
--+---. 15@18 
pair, pib-. cece reenee ais 
P Dal... uous sais 


tte 15@17 
0 cholee........cecee a 13h 
vii 11 


P @at Meal.—Firm at 3$460@500 #P bbl. for 


"Bateor. ' 
tod. sizes quoted below include 2¢, 


Dairy, N. ¥. and Vt. firsts..... 


Powe eee esse cocesaces eee 


Boxes— 
Extra. eorthérs creamery...... ‘ 
Extra i pasd wore 21 
Common to -... 156@I18 








14 
12 
New York ¢ twins, extra pil whleeit endian a coal 1 
“ “ “ “ eee Br ate gene is 14 
Wisconsin, choles, new nn 22227777 a 
Eos York twins. choice new .............. 124@12 
Y.and Vt., fair to good, new........... 
sie Egas. 
earby and Cape fanc doz... 20@ 
Eastern choice fresh. - are -- 17@18 
rn fair to good............. -- 18@16 
Micbigan frst ies te nderavestons -163 @17 
choice fresh. ................ a 
Yes , ate Seat firs rag SS SE SIE ee Re Cpe 
estern fair to good................2.0... 
Western selected, fresh................... 7 4 
Southern fresh ............... ...........0. 15@155 
Duck Sti dn phuwcles aduaitcnlaccews doo we eats lus 18. 
Western dirties ............................ 1 
Western storage, packed 











40.60 
Lettuce, Bd 
see @i on 
Celery California Sane oe ntnenecenccesccense 1 oo! £0 
String beans, P crate................. 2... 1 50@3 00 
S inach, native, P bn... ..... 2.2... 75@1 00 
‘omatoes, y A ae SECT SR Sole RNG 
BN, OP MDa 6 oss. sn ac cnoccacsces cases 1 50@2 50 
Hothouse cress, P doz.................... og 
Native cress, P doz....................... 40@50 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each............... 4347 
Onions, Natives, P bbl... ..2 0E2 50 
« “York State, P bu . qd 
“* nearby, i~P bu ..... @1 00 
Oyster plant 2 SRT: 1 50 
PT BE on pnen -picpeme pees ccasenenae 1 1 50 
Egg a P case............ ------ 2 00@3 50 
A A. rer pana 2 3 00 
Rhubarb, i Ae een site 2a3 
ae. umd GOR, cciccngays sess satis 60a1 00 





Frait. 
eae Eusneta, Dn ciiritd de nipuidcnisnind 1 30@? 
RELL LORE 1 25@2 00 
x aay Maine ............ 2 00@2 50 
we Bue. EAS EE EERE 2 00@3 00 
- of Eee hawedides owes 1 50@3 00 
PO TI ca ali cis ash gtidhb dada newe wane bode 1 50@2 00 
Pineapples— 
Havana, P box............---.---.---- 2 50@2 75 
Strawberries— 
North Carolina, P qt................... 7@14 
Hiides and Pelts. 
sears and cows, all weights.............. ont 
Hides, south, Hee, green malted... tat 
46 “ oe 7 eS. io Rae 





8 buff, in west..... 


Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each... 1 60 
- over weights, each.. .......... 1 80@2 20 
Deacon and dairy skins.................- 5 
Dried Apples. 















Graham Flear. —Quoted at $2 85@4 00 P bbl. 


rolled and $4 50@540 for cut and grouna. 
ca e  qalcaan, market 1s steady at $2 95@ 


in dig —Demand quiet, . supply small. 
Steamer, yellow, 60c. 

No. 2, yellow, it, 58$c. 

No. 3, yellow, 57c. 

@ats.— Demand quiet, : firm. 


pe ne 


Winter wheat bran nee $13 u9 25. 
Winter wheat midd ling, sacks, $ 8 75@23 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sac: 

Sp in : wheat middling, in, $18 2 $13 75@2> 00. 
Wie ed feed, $19 50G, 


00. 
seed meal for yanipment, $27 00. 
ie ig $26 
Barley. Feed barley, 54@56c. 
Bye.—$2.90@3.50 Y bbl, Fobc P bushel. 


THE WOOL M/ MARKET. 












Unwashed fleece, fine, ine, Michigan... oe lente 
“ 1  pblood Lig viadle ee 
or 2 | blood “ coos 23 

aine, ONO... ..---..----2-e0- e000" 

as Mich. X,1 and 2........----- 528 

Pulled wools, scoured ........--2.-025--0-0-- 52 

American mohair ............----22---2-00-- 26@37 








LIME. SULPHUR, SALT ForMULA.—W. W. 
C., Philadelphia, Pa.: The formula given some 
time ago in these columns is as follows: Boll for 
an hour a mixture of thirty pounds lime, twenty 
pounds sulphur, fifteen pounds salt, sixty gallons 
of water. Apply while fresh to dormant trees to 
kill San Jose scale. 1t must be understood that 
this preparation can be used only in winter. To 
prevent the pest from spreading while the trees 
are in foliage, spray with fifteen per cent. kero- 
sene and water, using one of the kerosene spray 
pumps. 

FARMS AND FarRMiInG.—C. F. M., Waldo 
County, Me.: Possibly the largest farm in the 
United States is that of David Rankin, Atchison 
County, Mo. It comprises twenty-three thousand 
acres, all tillage land, and employs two hundred 
hands. (2) The best agricnitural college can be 
decided only as a matter of opinion. Anidea of 
the facilities afforded by the institutions you men- 
tion ean be obtained from their catalogues which 





eee a prime........-.-.---. bad apple and crawls into the calyx, which is spread 
Sun-dried, as to quality...............-.. 3@ open for a day or two after the blossom falls. If 
Grase Seeds. this cavity nes filled Ye weer — arsenical 

spraying, the worm gets a fa ose as soon as 

penaiacatdiek _ amy peccatengeanert 3 ae - he er to eat into the apple. With very thor- 

Clover, P tb......-. sects Diba pares 1%@13 | ough spraying just after the petals fell it was 
Red Top, Western, P 50 ib sack.......... 2 00@2 50 | found that less than five per cent. of wormy 

pend be recleaned, # th......-...- 3 ong? 10 apples were produced, and that late spraying for 

Wiehe clover: “) RSREEE DS ee aS 23.0% the second brood in July was of slight necessity. 

= ae he. u sau TRANSPLANTING. 

ee en tae ae Set plants inte freshly turned soil so that moist 
armrest Lik enutets aide earth will come intocontact with the fine roots. 

Buek wheat ween eee cence cen e cone cone eens A rainy or, at least, a clondy day, late in the 

Beans. afternoon, is a favorable time. Make the hole 
Pea, marrow... ...---------------02° +--+ 2 25@ about the depth of the root, insert plant and 

Pea ie og maronneres, spare Si r 75a2.00 press the earth closely and firmly to tbe roots. 

en foreign SRP ORRESR A DP a) oo@2 10 | In dry weather press the soil with the foot, and 

Mediums, echolee hand-picked -+--215@ then go over lightly with a rake to jstir the sur- 

Mediums, screened ......-..-.-------+---- | 00 | face and to hold. in the moisture. Keep the 

a. — errs criety Sos : £ ba -plants wet during setting. Ten minutes of wilt- 

Fe ow ey ee: eecond sa .oe cece 22 002 26 | Ing either before or after setting would often 

Red Kidney. Liiincl dda sh yebietan aipwhe se tie 2 3 00 | settle the fate of the plant. 

Hay and Straw. PROFIT FROM LOCUST PLANTING. 

Hay, No. LP EB ciiy oitatbenetnote ee 2 : els = The durability of locust timber, especially for 
“ <T eer c12 00@14 00 | fence posts, has peen attracting considerable at- 
- fine choice................-..- 12 13 00 | tention. Well-seasoned locust posts stand thirty 
. clover mixed P ton......----- 12 00613 50 | to sixty years. At the Vermont station 2560 
“ a 7 Sega “==7=*"""""" "9 gg@10 00 | trees were planted per acre. After twenty years 

Straw, prime rye......-..--------------- 15 00@16 00 | itis estimated that there will be 640 trees, each 

Straw, oat, per ton...............-.----- 8 950 | yielding two board-fence posts and one wire- 

Straw, tangled rye.............--------- 10 00@11 90 | fenve post worth forty! cents per tree, or over 

$250 per acre, besides more or less firewood. A 
FLOUR AND Gi AND GRAIN cheap way to keep up the farm fencing would be 
to plant a small patch of locust from which posts 
whens The mee Neat ge could be taken when needed. Locust wood will 
oe. ‘oe and tstraigh, 9 40@3 50. outlast anything except red cedar. 
Winter oom. Fe straight, $3 59@4 05. HOT OIL PREVENTS RUST. 
Corn ‘Meal. —$1 10@1 12 2 , and $235@ Two coats of hot oil, carefully applied after 
240 #P bbl; granulated, 2 75@3 25 P bbl. thorough cleaning of the metal, are recommended 


; where they can get at it, but do not offer any 


State. It includes cattle, se swine, and 


bringing cattle from aie 


will be needed. A public sale of the cattle re- 
quires a permit from the State cattle bureau. 
EsCAROLE.—L. W., Providence County, 8. I.: 
The vegetable called escarole in the market re- 
ports is merely a French variety of lettuce. It 
has a low, spreading style of growth. Market- 


creasing. It is used for salad purposes like other 
lettuce. A part of the winter supply is imported, 
but the variety 1s successfully grown in New 
England and the Middle States. 

’ TUBERCULOSIS.—“ D. K.”: Dr. Robin of 
Paris, the discoverer of a method of treating 
tuberculosis by for mic acid, says that all the dl-- 
coveries which he has just made go to emphasize 
the fact. which dominates all pathology, that the 
living organism3 defend themselves against mi- 
crobic invasion with formic acid, which is con- 
tinually produced In all parts of the body, thanks 
to the combination of glucose and oxygen. Thus, 
when we breathe a sufficient quantity of oxygen 
we are antiseptic. If we do not, the remoter 
organs no longer produce formic acid, and be- 
come in consequence contaminated. The open- 
air treatment is therefore justified. But 
how does this principle affect the case as 
to fattening tuberculosis subjects? The more 
tissue that is insufficiently oxygenated, the 
greater is the area exposed to the at. 
tack of disease. When the oxygenation 
is feeble, , and the existence of tuberculo- 
sis implies necessarily that. it ts, the first ob- 
ject should be to render the organs antiseptic by 
thorough oxygenation. But by increasing the 
amount of tissue, the feeble oxygenation of the 
patient is unable to keep pace with its work. It is 
absolutely essential that only as the oxygenation 
becomes more vigorous it is safe for the patient 
to puton flesh. To allow the latter without refer- 
ence tothe former process is to invite disease. 
The dietary, therefore, should be absolutely nor- 
mal. Dr. Robin declares that tuberculusis is 
curable as well as preventable—curable by sim- 
pler means than those now employed—“ so long 
as you are treating a patient and not a corpse.”’ 

A PRACTICAL TOMATO. 

One of the very best all-around tomatoes is the 
Dwarf Champion. It is a smooth, handsome, 
fairly early and productive kind, but its great 
merit from the busy farmer’s point of view is 
that it makes a stout, compact vine, holding up 
the fruit and keeping it sound and clean without 
help ofa mulch or trellis. It begins shortly after 
the earliest kinds, and ripens most of its fruit be- 
fore frost. 





NEW POTATO SECTION. 

The management of the Washington County 
Railroad, in Maine, offers a prize of $50 to any 
group of three farmers who will grow ten acres 
each and ship via the railroad, the prize to go to 
the producer of the largest crop in each group. 
Also prizes of $25for groups of four men grow- 
ing five acres each, and seven men growing three 
acres each. [t is hoped to make Washington 
County a-rival of Aroostook asa potato section 

». PLANT MILLET. 

Hungarian millet is a good, quick-growing 
forage crop which always gives valuable result 
in a fairly wet season. Itis one of the best sec- 
ond crops for a dairy farm to follow rye, oats or 
early cut grass. If drilled, sow five pounds of 
seed per acre in drills three feet apart or sow 
broadcast thirty pounds per’acre. To grow crops 
the soil must be very rich, deep, fine and mellow. 
Hungarian millet should be sown from the first of 
May up to the middle of June. Sow thirty pounds 
to the acre. 

THE CODLING MOTH. 

The eggs are laid upon the leaves, and as soon 

as the worm hatches it goes to the newly set 


by a Canadian artisan as an improvement over 
any process now in use for preventing rust of 
structural iron and steel. The oll will fill 
crevices, cracks and holes where paint cannot 
enter. [It would cover rough places often im- 
perfectly coated in ordinary painting, and It 
would be a fine preparation er subsequent pairt- 
ing or covering with cemenf coatjng. When iron 
work has been neglected and is covered with 
rust nothing will clean it so smoothly and quickly 
as gasoline and rubbing. Then apply the hot oil 
to prevent further rusting. This is good treat- 
ment for plows, mowers, and the like. 
CARE OF BREEDING SOW. 

Give the breeding sow plenty of nourishing and 
cooling food, also plenty of exercise, and about a 
week or ten days before farrowing give a hand- 
ful ot linseed meal every day. Supply good dry 
quarters, a little clean bedding, not too much, 
and, after farrowing, place a little clean water 


food until they are hungry encugh to come out 
and look for it. Then give them a thin slop, and 
increase their food gradually, being guided by 
their appetites asto quantity, but avoiding rich, 
heavy rations for about a week. If such a plan 
is carefully avoided, there should be.no trouble 
at farrowing time. Mishaps at this timeare gen- 
erally the result of not having the conditions 
right, and the remedy is to see that the condi- 
tions are as they should be. 
HARVESTING RHUBABB. 

The stalks which have reached their growth 
are mostly near the outside of the hill and can be 
told by the large and comparatively smooth leaf. 
Central stalks with small, crinkled leaves should 
be left to grow. Cureful selection will greatly in- 
crease the total yield. Grasp stalks near the 
lower end and pull quickly, but not ina jerky 
manner, down and back. Throw in fairly large 
piles, two rows together, stalks facing in same 
direction. After gathering, follow quickly with a 
knife, with a single stroke, clipping the leaves an 
inch or so above the stalk, aod with another 
stroke trimming the butt. Gather in large bas- 
kets or wheelbarrows and take to the packing 
house to be bunched as the market. requires. Do 
not ship in large packages, as heating quickly 
causes injury. All seed stalks should be broken 
off low down while gathering the crop. 


order No. 110 cupersedea order 99 in san 4 vs . 
conveyance of cattle, etc., from or across the 


does not prevent | 
‘Infected with the | ' 

foot and mouth disease. Connecticnt is not in- 
fected. If the cattle from Connecticut are to go 
out of the Infected district of eastern Massachu- 
setts, a special permit from the State cattle bureau 


men who handle it say that the demand is in- 


‘for one of those 
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in one of them last 
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New England Agents: 
STODDARD Mea. Co. 
RUTLAND, VT. 


find all well- 
are using DE LAVAL 
there are over 400,000 of them. 
A De Laval catalogue may save this experience. 


. THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices : 

74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


want Ghee ‘Mow: toute will ; 
soparatore: that claim $0 bo "just 


UE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


because the — 
Pape as a DE LAVAL 
10 cheaper. Tha 


ve looked about 
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of thls machine, 


pease reat 


am going to haves D: DE LAVAL machine now 
it T have ‘* junk” this old one for scra I 
know it will save its cost the first 
should be 


of all kinds from 


ear use and 





FOR SALE BY 


JOSEPH BRECK & 


North Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








extensive study of the value of rape as afood for 
pigs that has been undertaken. In two trials re- 
ported involving fifty-eight pigs. in which one lot 
was penned and fed grain, and another lot fed 
the same kind of grain, but given limited pasture 
on rape, 4 considerable saving was made in grain 
consumption through the use of rape. In one 
"trial, where the grain in each lot was essentially 
the same, one-third of an acre of rape saved 1062 
pounds of grain. In another trial of two lots 
each, conducted as in the other case and fed 
forty-nine days, almost equal gains were made 
by each lot of pigs, though the penned lot ate 
much more grain, and it was shown that six- 
tenths of an acre of rape saved 886 pounds corn 
and 444 pounds shorts, or that one acre of rap? 
was worth 2217 pounds of grain. 





College and Business Training. 


It has been often said that the time spent 
in obtaining a college education is wasted, 
and that if a young man is to enter a busi- 
ness or profession he had better begin to 
learn it without going through a university 
training: The cost of going through col- 
lege is no greater, all things considered, 
than is the expense of an apprenticeship, let 
us say in a_ wholesale business concern, 
where the young man has to work for some 
years for a mere nominal salary while he is 
supported by his parents. If he happens to 
come from the country his board and lodg- 
ing has to be paid in town, and ‘there are of 
course incidental expenses which have to be 
met by the “old folks at home.” Here 
he is ona par with the college undergrad- 
uate.” He‘van make the ‘cost’ of his living 
mount up into high figures if he is inclined 
to be extravagant, and he can keep them 
down to the lowest possible mark if he is of 
a prudent disposition. 

One of the chief advantages of a college 
education lies in the fact that in a few years 
the young man, if he is not an idler, can 
acquire knowledge which it would take him 
a long time to master if he had to, educate 
himself. His work is systematized for him 
and he can get at results much quicker than | da 
those who have to plod along without the 
help of instructors. It may be that when 
he leaves college he does not know as much 
as his father, who, without scholastic ad- 
vantages, has gathered wisdom by years of 
experience, but he probably has more 
knowledge than his respectable parent had 
at the student age. One has taken the 
short road and the other the long one to the 
temple of wisdom. 

Ifa young man has business or profes- 
sional talent a college education will be no 
drawback, but of course if he is deficient in 
innate and practical adaptability no mere 
book-learning will help him to geton. Many 
a youth has spent years in a mercantile 
house without perceptibly advancing, simply 
because nature did not intend him for a 
merchant. If he had gone to college he 
might have been successful as a teacher or 
something else in which his ability could be 
utilized. 

Neither the college nor the commercial 
concern can give a novice brains. It can 
only educe—draw out what latent mental 
forces he may possess. The moral of all 
this is that you must not try to put a square 
peg into a round hole. : 





We had flowers in the house every day 
last summer and took first premium at the 
Housatonic fair on dahlias. A great many 
bunches of flowers went to friends. The 
pleasure of seeing the crops grow paid for 
all the -. —L. J. B., Massachusetts. 














Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


.* aad heirs-at-law, next of kin and all 
ceoes interested in the estate of 
SRRE JAH J. SULLIVAN, late of Somer- 


deceased has been presented 
-Probate by John P. Sullivan and Alice 
who pray t tters testamentary may 
issued to eek the executors therein named, 
ving a bg Ta on their official bond. 


oo “ 


cause, et a %8 ae have, = the same sh 





he Baseachusnrrs Feceren “news 

paper lished in tian 

Beton day, postpald, vt delive delivering s copy of ot th 
ing, post 





+ BAPE FOR PIGS. 
The Wisconsin station has conducted the most 








are sent free on application. (3) Prominent ag- 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all othe persone isgeented in the estate of 


seh F 4%. ee ae s Sudbury, in said 
Wilkens, a petition on: hes been presented tu 
id Court to grant a letter of administra- 





tion on me entabe hot already administered of 
sald deceased to Howard A. Cutter of Framing- 


You cited to ae S. at = Probate 
Court, to be held at Low 

of Middiesex, ro the nineteenth ~ of May, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
canen.t 7 any you have, why the same should not 
e 

‘and 8 said petitioner ts Bereny curocng? 

public — —, by — ng this cita ne 
once in each week hree successive weeks, 
in the geek wwoek, bor & PTOUGHMAN, & hews- 
fob of joy age in ag oe the last ae 


MCINTIRE, ZS 


speneee nin 
aud three. S A. FOLSOM, samnnared 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, pext of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of JOEL G. M aa 
CHANT, late of Loweil, in said County, d 


ceased. 
weet . & certain instrument purportin ng 
gq Ag. last will and testament of sai 
deceased. boon rem nted to said Court, for 
Probate, b y Satan Merchant, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
execrtrix Searein a nde without giving a surety 


ata Probate 





Co to be h ey st isa Trowell in said County of 
Middlesex, on the nineteenth d: sy of -May, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, ho’ 
gence, ¢ if | ony you have, why the same should not 
‘And 8 said petitioner is a directed to fon | 
public “or eect, by pu lishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACRUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
malling. postpaid, or delivering a copy of 
this citation to all known persons interested in 
the estate seven days, at least, before suid Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twent ma 
day.of: April, in the: wena one thonsand.p jun- 
dred and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of ay = A and all 
other rsons |i terested in the estate of 
CHARLES A. CUTTER, late of "Sudbury, in 
sald County, deceased, intéstate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of Satsinietrarion 
on the estate of said dece Howard A. Cutter 
of Framingham, in the County of : Middlesex, 
without giv’ ngs varet on me bond. 

You are hereb at a Probate 
Court, to be h “at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the nineteenth day of May,A.D. 
at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, ! 
any yuu have, why the same should n ot ‘be 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to 
public notice thereof, by publishing this cita on 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 

re - ye 





CHARLES J. Reatinn 
bhi Judge of said Court, tine twenty-thir day 
pe ie he — year one thousand nine hun. 


8. H FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of SARAH A. 
OYNTON, late of South it, in ry 





bate the 
ticated, representin 
death, said d tad estate in said 
wail lese: sex, on which said will may operate, and 
praying that, that Ly oP hetistry said will may be. "fled 
record of Probate of said 


County of Middiece. anit lette ad, testamentary 
ted to him, without se po sure- 


thereon 
ties on his bo 

You are hereby cited ap 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in County |W 
Middlesex, on the second day of 5 ang A. ss I 
at nine o'clock ne vod — to show cause, 
if ph Bay have, — should oo 

And said tioner is ris hereb: directed 

give public notice thereof — ing this clita. 
t once in each week, for ee successive 


weeks, in the Wr aseatetamere PLOUGHMAN, 
newspaper published in Boston, the first publi- 
een to be thirty days, at least, before said 


Witness, CHARLES J. MoInrTine, 


ae this twenty. bird ds da ird doy | HI 
erat ob Apr in the ao one OOM te Menater: 


NOE 18 bie aged colnted that the ow sarsab soe 
se: Caate ot N NEI I SHARE, late of Ind- 
lis, in the State of Indiana, jeceased, and 
as en u nimselt that trust t b giving bond, 
a mater ng John M ham, 

Mase, mt I sliog law d . All persons 
ving demand 4d the estate of said deceased 





nt a the subscri 
se 24 WALTER N. SHARP, Administrator. 


. Newton Claypool ye) Badin. : 


MUSIC 


rs. We etch md — = of 16-cent Rane ge pub- 
ena cont stamp for catalogue pieces. 
DEAN MUSIC COMPANY, 
Bex 5106, Besten, Mass. 


ddress 
Walter La. 
April 13, 








Fie atoek Band Laced and 


_ with fertilizers rich in 


Potash 


will crowd your barn. 
and reap dollars, ~ 


joka infin savas 





93 Nassau Street, New York. 














we RASPBERRY. 


Words cannot express its gran- 
deur. No description can ade- 


ymaker 3: I now have 
fee cae to sell, I could name had 


,only the strong- 
=: "Pilea oO! ita, sont he 


$20 
Bealbs, Anost mixed; 1,000 shades, 25 cents 





pep doven 

lozens $1.50 pee 08 

Strawberry and plants, send for 
atalogue. C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Masa 
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Cold-Wire Fence | 


would not be worth as much as 
hold stock. It stretches like coumnegm 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE ConA DRLAN nich. 


SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The on! 
sensible method of raisi epistng omives. No meee 
“toaching thecalftodrink.” Promotes 
tion. Prevents oe. Adds Rf “Ne value of 






































the calf, whether i rey ye een hoes 
pene 1. Bon icere She rire st th Snia 
wanter en - s 

a MOSELEY & PRITCHARD is paper. 
Dept. 1 pling lowa. 





D sresweneny PLANTS 
$1.00 per 100. Celery 
ar ts git 1000. Tomate plants, field grown, 


00 per 
SLAYMAKER & SONS, Dever. Del. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 











is 
d only, Sy a address or 
accompany the 





G@s es Ay | Rose Comb Buff Leghorns, Ros 

Com n Leghorns, Stiver Lace Wyandottes 
and White Gu Guineas” all stock first class. A.S. BEEK- 
MAN, South Branch, N. J. 





ge Combination’ Cultivator and Horse Hoe. This 
hine i a reversible cu draws over the 
tow instead of Ly tween ; also will fi, cover and hill 
all Rand hee hoeing. ‘Send the (azmmar do, away De 
4 
VOSS, Gloucester. Mass. " 





OR SALE—A handsome oung thoroughbred 
a@ winner bred in winnin lines. Rugs pnd - f n 50. 
ame and kind. W.8S. TA R, Byron, O. 





oa ¥ pee hy eben aoeee i prdeapter. cores F yd 
und an ec é. 
work. REUBE FRONEFI LD. Van wero 





ANTED-—To sell, inbred Gambetta Py 
Wiser Wtizer nattion’ ; sound ; can.beat m womia 
8 on in exchange. Address, 
GLE, Flora, Ind. cxmasatial 





R SALE—Three coaches. 


as new. 
cheap. Address LOCK ioe, 


X 723, Covington, O 





coming, three years old ; 


f° R SALE on TRADEF—An English shire Stallion, 
‘ONES, Quimby, Ia., R. D. No. sale _ 





OR mag in sire of ome 2. 213 former an 
Foteer ons tire, of,one2.4 performer and 
+ sell ¢ en GEORGE SPURRIER, -Morristown, 





OR SAT E—Four ipeseers 5 aoe 6 years old. with ox 
treme speed and the ab ability srry it. ‘Two first. 
class green pacers. CLAY POO . Munice, Ind. 


auras ge - shares, with atom and tools. 
work as foreman on gentieman’s farm 
G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. er 8 sis 








ae SALE —Five heats 14 to 15 hands, 3 tos 





ears Prices. to $300. . 
WELL, Viocennes, ind. eth eae 
ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable, 
havea: of Snes tae ecessful Mi 
| Ee, faring Ma ate eihsips 


TH cows; product dairvman 
aa pate oer onic etal dat 19 Exeter 





ANTED—To hire till Dec. - me longer, . dairy 
farm, an American, single, tem ust be 

a first-class milker, veamster, ate to run in mowing me 

chine, Y 


hii ete. with t 
EST. MiGs Vernon Btrest Weroester Sas. © 


ANTED-—Young or m a tant w 

Weir ral “honeework in family ‘three adults, adults, 

Bo dee peat terra og ages 
E. D. at person. ‘Andover, Ct. 5 











Era name boy on poultry ranch. No to- 
. weight. he on ight and a renee o ss ith. 

. wages ex 8 w 
Box! X 105, Daan ,R.1 — 





ANTED—First-ciass Protestant American girl, 

housework for widow. Good home, 
tr, mama Address 42 Prospect 8 treet, 
Torrington, 





eT ED Tramway man_ with references 
Good milker and teamster ; $25 month with good 
home. F, LAURENCE. West Warrep, Mass. 














Wasaderstana milting “an An farm b Must 
derstand m w ° 

RGE T. CLARK, Beacon Falls, Ct. 
ANTED—A er rmanent 
position. Adaross Mt. US. HUBBELL, 137 

Street, New drone 
Aad, ogg Ase, butter 
re as 
ee e. By | 
Tenement. 
taneasi ve ma eas 





WeRSISe FORO easiest 
Wz. vg oi liker. ‘7 Pee ea A 














titation't all’ k 
Cate seven dayn, at | 

“Wi Uke Eres) 
Moy ee ®. HL FOLSOM, einer 


wi 


sired © see Sharia 


» Box 414, Peterboro, N 


Rewer, farm_ work 


~ ay N. H. 
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THE NEWEST WRAP. 

‘Precure 32 skeins of Shetland floss, 10 

rds satin ribbon, No. 3, for the yoke.3 
yards satin ribbon, No. 40, for ties, and a 
lining of China silk. 

For the neck, chain 84 stitches, 1 treble in 
fifth stitch of chain, chain 1,1 treble in ninth 
chain, and so on till end of chain is reached. 

2d row—Chain 5, i treble in treble, chain 
‘1, 1 treble in next treble, finish the row. 

3d, 4th and 5th rows—Like second. 

For the yoxe, chain 5, 1 treble in treble of 
preceding row, chain 1, 1 treble in same 
treble, chain 1, 1 treble in next trevle, 
go on till 12thttreble is reached, (*) chain 1, 
1 treble in next treble, chain 1, 1 treble in 
same treble, repeat from (*) to end of row. 

24, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, Sth same as 
preceding row; always widen at the widen- 
ing. 
"sc row—One double in every stitch. 

Cape part—Chain 5, treble in first double, 
chain 1, 2 treble in same double, 2 treble in 
third double, chain 1, 2 treble in same 
double, 2 treble in fifth double, chain 1,2 
treble in same double, finish the row. Work 
9 rows like this one. 

1ith row—Chain 5, 3 treble in chain1, 3 
treble in same 3treble in next chain, chain 
1, 3treble in same, finish the row. Work 
29 rows like this. 

Raffle for Bottom—Chain 5, 3 treble in 
chain, chain 1, 3 treble in same, 3 treble be- 
tween shells in preceding row, chain 1, 3 
treble in same place, 3 treble in next chain, 
chain 1, 3treble in same. Work six rows. ° 

7th row—Twelve treble in each shell. 
Finish neck with rosettes, 36 treble in each 
rosette. Finish all edges of wrap with a 
chain of 7. Eva M. NILEs. 
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A Cure for Sleep 
I venture to send you, says a correspond- 
ent of the London Spectator, a remedy for 
sleeplessness, which during thirty years I 
have found almost infallible in inducing a 
pleasant, healthy slamber. I get up, put on 
a few loose garments, and go through slow 
swinging movements of my arms and body 
until, in from five to twenty minutes, I feel 
drowsy and tired I make about ten move- 
ments of each kind, and do not always have 
to repeat them. If my sleeplessness arises 
from overfatigue, I lie awake until my body 
is rested before going through the motions. 
My idea is that sleepiessness is caused im- 
mediately by congestion of blood around the 
brain, and I therefore prefer motions which 
are swinging and centrifugal. 





Meking of a Summer Girl. 

A girl might as well be out uf the world 
as out of shape. 

The shapeless, flat-chested young woman 
cannot hope to be a typical summer girl, 
for the girl of summer is full in the chest 
round in the neck and full busted. The 


three good-sized ones or four small ones. 
Cook this lemonade thoroughly for about | It is not a genuine marigold or 


five minutes’and freeze it iu the gallon 
freezer until it is of a proper consistency. 
Pack the water ice, which is in the freezer, | are palatable, the 
in a pail of cracked ice, and repack the gal- | rank for food when the 
lon freezer again with cracked ice, putting | flowers.—N. Y. Tribune. 
in the can six little tutti fratti moulds. > 

Meantime prepare a quarter of a pound of | Medical Uses of the Rontgen Rays. 
candied cherries cut in two and two ounces 
of candied apricots cut in small pieces. 
Soak this candied frait in two tablespoon- 
fale of eee ee ee cae 
fore it is used. See t is closely cov- | ciated, the extent of 
ered, so that the liquor will be thoroughly thelr usefalness as & 
absorbed by the fruit, otherwise the fruit | trom being definitely established. 

The frst use of these penetrating rays 


will become icy when ee ee 

cream. Take one of the six tutti fru 

moulds which have been chilled and pack it | "ysyo euuunlires tonne weubayrts oo. god 

in the following manner: Put a tablespoon- | juries and diseases of the bones; and as the 

ful of strawberry ice-cream in the bottom | psers of the method became more expert 

of the mould, with a tablespoonful of water | they found that abnormal conditions of 
other parts and organs could also be de- 


ice beside it, then add one-sixth of the can- 
died fruit and one-sixth of the vanilla ice- | tected by this revealer of hidden'things. 
Ye Soon it was found that the rays did not 


cream. 

Seal the mould tightly and pack it at the | gimp) h the f 
bottom of & pail of ice and salt. Pack the | tight Bicep tte ye anther tpi. Hx 
other five moulds with it in the pail in ex-/ they bombarded the body with millions of 
actly the same way, sealing them so that no | infinitesimal darts which, unless great care 

mation of the skin. This directed attention 


This can be done by putting them in a 
freezing-can packed in ice and salt, or put- to the possible curative action of the rays, 
for if they could act so powerfully on the 


ting the individual moulds in ice and salt 
after they have been sealed with tallow. | sound skin, they might also effect changes 
in diseased structures. 


With a small half-gallon freezer and one 
the three kinds of ice given in this rule. | 4543, a form of tuberculosis of the skin, to 
For ordinary family use a gallon freezer is | the Rontgen rays, and it was found that 

this affection, hitherto resistant to almost 


the best size to buy. 
It is necessary in purchasing an ice-cream every kind of treatment, in many cases 
melted away under the action of these rays 


freezer to buy one made of the best ma- 
terials. There are many freezers of poor tin | }ijke snow ‘under the sun. The rays were 
then tried on cancer of the skin, and the 


in the market which are such inferior con- 
joyful discovery was made that this terrible 


ductors of cold that it may take hours to 
freeze cream in them. A first-class gallon | disease could also sometimes be subdued by 
the wonderful newly discovered force. 


freezer properly packed with three pints of 

| salt and a large pail of cracked ice will; But success is not invariable, and why a 

freeze two or three quarts of ice-cream in | cancer should in one case be removed by 
the action of the X-rays, when an ap- 


from ten to fifteen minutes at the longest. 
parently exactly similar tumor proves re- 


If the work is not accomplished in this 
amount of time one may be certain that the fractory in another case, is a mystery. An 
even more puzzling fact is that the action 


freezing-can is made of inferior material. 
of the rays on previously healthy skin has 


If the work is done much quicker the 
cream will be coarse in texture and qual- | peen known to excite a cancerous growth. 
It is impossible to predict yet what may 


ity. Avoid, also, freezers having much 
mechanism, which is often only an attempt | pe the future outcome, both for good and 
harm, of this wonderful discovery, but 








girl who is flat, who has no curves, who 


resembles in no way the models of the art | 


studios, may bea nice girl, but she is not 
attractive outwardly. 

A few years ago the thin-chested girl 
might have passed muster as being in good 
health and standing well in the community. 
But now even her dressmaker dislikes her. 
As for hez friends, they think her consump- 
tive, and her acquaintances regard her as 
lacking ip style. 

It is in vain that the flat-chested girl pads. 
No amount of padding will make her look 
round. There will be a slopping in, a queer 
flatness, a tendency to hollowness, that can- 
not be disguised, no matter how industri- 
ously the sawdust be packed or how skill- 
fully it be disposed. 

There is only one thing for the flat-chested 
girl to do, and that is to develop herself. 
She must takea course of exercises which 
will plump her out and make her fall across 
the chest. 

The full-busted women say that their 
pretty figures are due not so much to bust 
development as to the development of the 
chest. As soon as the shoulders are thrown 
back and the military carriage is adopted 
the girl becomes pretty of figure. 

But let a thin girl, who is flat in the chest, 
try to stand with her shoulders squared and 
the effect is pitiful. She «oes not look any 
fuller in the bust than she did before, while 
the angularities of shoulders and neck be- 
come painfully apparent. § 

To ‘get a full chest, then, requires prac- 
tice and time; and not only practice and 
time, but a certain amount of patience and 
application. More than all these, it needs 
alittle knowledge, for the girl who goes at 


to hide the inferior quality of the materials 
there is every reason to hope that with 


used. <A satisfactory ice-cream freezer can- 
further understanding and proper control, 


| not be made at a very low price. Avoid 
| those freezers which recommend salt and | it may prove of inestimable benefit to the 
race.—Y outh’s Companion. 


| ice in larger quantities than those given in 

| this article—three pints of coarse salt and cpa 
| ten quarts of fine cracked ice or snow wet 
| with water and packed in closely. The 
| water should never be drained off the ice 
| after the freezer is packed.—Exchange. 





Domestic Hints. 
VEAL CROQUETTES. 

Delicious veal croquettes may be made of a 
cup of cold veal minced fine. Meat that has 
served for a soup stock will do very well for this 
j purpose. Adda cup of rice cooked until tender, 
People who are about going into the half a cup of cooked sweetbreads minced and 


| 2 chopped fine. Add for seasoning three or four 
| country should remember that impure | drops of onion juice, a sprig of minced parsley, 
drinking water is one of the chief causes of | &@ spray of celery minced and one of thyme. 
| typhoid fever. In many places that take | Moisten the mixture with three-quarters of a cup 
| summer boarders the drainage is often out- | of white stock which has previously been jellied 
| rageously defective, and the wells are | and then melted before it is added. Add salt and 
thereby impregnated with poisonous mat-/ Pepper and one beaten egg yolk to the mixture 


ter. Nor are all the cottages with their while it 1s over the fire. Add salt and pepper 
and let the mixture cook tor three or four min- 
grounds that are leased for the warm sea- ut -s, then turn it out on a platter to become coid. 
son whoily free from imperfect sewerage, | when cold form into croquettes. Roll lightly in 
and care should be exercised in hiring them. | breadcrumbs, then mask with beaten egg yolk 
Too frequently people who go into the | and a little mil*, roll in sifted breadcrumbs again 
country or to the seashore for the promotion | and fry in smoking hot fat until a golden brown. 
of their health return to their city homes | LIVER AND BACON. 
victims of disease, owing to the drinking of | Bacon and calves’ liver isa common dish, but 
unfiltered water that is hardly fit for wash- | especially attractive to men who enjoy rich food. 
ing purposes. The New York Sun calls | Calves’ liver is much more delicate than beef or 
attention to the fact that ina private military | even lamb. vag fine — en cold — 
j iq | for at least ten nutes. s ws out the 
fooprane ensigns apna ee ing blood and makes the liver better food. Fry a 
i YP a . ng | dozen pieces of bacon cut in waferlike slices to 
| which several died, and this outbreak was | oyery quarter of a pound of calves’ liver. Let the 
due to the water supply of the institution, | pacon be ice cold and crisp it quickly on a very 
which came from a well into which an im- 


hot frying pan until it forms, ina few minutes, 
perfect sewer discharged a part of its con- | into little brown rolls. Take up the bacon and 
tents. 


th fry the calves’ liver, which has been dried ona 
Prof. A. M. Seibert of the New York 


clean cloth, in the bacon fat for ten minutes, or 
Polyclinic Medical School, in referring to until itis well browned on both sides. Dish it 
fatalities resulting from typhoid fever, says 





The Ounce of Prevention. 








There should be no grease about this dish, and 
there wili not be if it is properly cooked. 























it headlong will come to grief. She will 

tire herself and grow ,thinner and flatter, 

instead of rounding out as she desires. 
Deep breathing is one of the secrets of 


| before filter plants were introduced, one in | 


and decorate it with the crisp rolls of bacon. 
that in Hamburg and Berlin a decade 





CHICKEN PANCAKES. 
Cut the breast of a cold cooked chicken 
into dice-shaped bits, mince some skinned and 
blanched mushrooms, add these with a table- 


every 2600 inhabitants died, but that the 
death rate sank to one in eleven thousand 





a full chest. It is said that the heroines of 
the popula; artists, the Gibson girls, the 


Christy girls, and the airy, fairy €ifls OF | piitadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago and St. 


the pretty sketchy prints, are all followers 
of the deep-breathing methods. It is said, 
moreover, that they must practice it every 
day and that they are trained to long in- 
spirations, forin no other: way could the 
chest stand out so roundly and the bust be 
so full and pretty.—N. Y. Sun. 
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Tutti Frutti Ice-Cream. 





for the six years after filtered water came 


into use. 
Among the cities in our own country, 


spoonful of finely chopped ham and a truffle 
finely chopped. Let these simmer in just 
enough good stock to keep them moist and free 
from burning. Make a thick light panvake, 
spread some of the mixture over it, put another 
pancake on top, garnish with parsley, and send 
to the table at once while hot and fresh. 
DANISH PUDDING. 

Put into a bowl the yolks of seven eggs, five 
ounces of sugar and a gillof cream; whisk this 
tor ten minutes over a very slow fire, not allowing 
it to boil at all. Then add a little less than anu 


Louis are exceptionally unhappy in having 
their water sapply from sources in which 
there is much pollution, and this unfortu- 
nate condition is partially offset by filtration, 
though those best fitted to give an opinion 
say that typhoid infection can be only en- 
tirely overcome by boiling the water, and | 
jarani tae ip os a5 ae ounce of pulverized gelatine dissolved in two 








This ice-cream demands the preparation ' 
of two different kinds of ice-cream and one | 


germs. 
. : tablespoonfuls of water. Add the whites of the. 
Those who are preparing for their sum- | eggs stifly whipped, the juice of one large ur 


; 


mer absence from town should bear tiis | yo small lemons, pour into a deep dish and set 


water ice, which are packed together an one / jast decision in mind and act accordingly, | in the ice cave for two hours or longer. When 
mould. Prepare a pint of vanilla, half @/ for it isa simple matter to heat water to the | unmoulded for serving surround with a border of 
pint of strawberry and half a pint of lemon | proper temperature for destroying danger- | whipped cream which has been tinted a light 


water ice. In order to do this it will be | 
necessary to have two freezers, one for a 
gallon and one for half a gallon. j 

To prepare the vanilla bring a pint of | 
milk with half a genuine vanilla bean to the 
boiling point, or use a teaspoonful of ex- | 
tract of vanilla. Add a cup of sngar)} 
beaten with four egg yolks to the milk 
which has been flavored with the vanilla. 
Stir the custard for two minutes over the 
stove. Adda pint of rich cream which has 
been heated to the boiling point and let the 
mixture cool for thirty minutes. Then turn 
the mixture into the gallon freezer and 
freeze to the proper consistency. 

Prepare half the quantity of strawberry | 
ice-cream in exactly the same way as the | 
vanilla, adding, before it is turned into the 
freezer, half a pint of strawberries, care- 
fully hulled and cleaned, witheugar enough 
to sweeten the mixture thoroughly. Have 















| A definition— 


“Painkiller. 









From the people’s dictionary. 





ous organisms, and put itaway ina covered ; green with some vegetable coloring.—The Epi- 


vessel in the refrigerator. Of course there | Cure. wean nee tomevrwonwa) 
are plenty of places where the purity of the | Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in the chafing- 
water cannot be seriously questioned, but | gisn, with a tablespoonful of vinegar or lemon 
nevertheless, as an ounce of prevéntion is | juice. Add a shad roe (which has been pre 
worth a pound of cure, the possibility o | viously boiled about ten minutes’ in salted 


getting dangerous germs into hot water | water). Break up lightly with a fork, add the 
should not be neglevted. yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, mashed fine, a 
aa =. of gp oon a ae a aen 
’ ° cons 
Spring Vegetables. allis well mixed, and serve very hot. 
The value of the first green herbs to the CREAM OF CAULIFLOWER. 
health cannot be exaggerated. More useful | Cut one small caulifiower into filowerettes, re- 
than the green lettuce of the garden and any | servea tablespoonful, put the rest into a sauce- 
cultivated spinach of the fie'd are the wild = te ne —_ — yore ngage pr 
dandelions and cowslips of the meadow and | ¥ vnion, as celeriac cut in 
swamp. In the country the dandelion is so row preys jue Soet, eaters oe ae 
common a plant that it is naturally de- ae ey ae eee ee ee 


with two heaping tablespoonfuls of butter, a 
spised. In England, where it is compara- heaping tablespoonful of flour, salt and pepper to 
tively uncommon and the wild chicory is | taste; steam for ten minutes. Put the flower- 
substituted for it in palate n se ettes into the water the vegetables wee Baltes 
dandelion is properly es in and cook until tender, remove and put le to 
carefully in coches as a pot herb and a | keep warm, measure the water and add sufficient 
salad plant, Wild dandelion leaves | are | over the vegetables cook until teeder” and. press 

Vv ve un er a 
peeve reais whet pot herb through a fine sieve. Bring two cups of milk rd 
. the boiling point, turn the puree into this, let it 
: mes paren a: in the poem -herpraiprs tokens wipes Beat two egg 
sp ore the ‘ormed. | yolks our tablespoonfuls of rich cream to- 
Cut a very small portion of the roxt with the | gether, add some of the soup to this, then mix all 
leaves, in order to give the plant something | together, turn into the tureen, add the flowereties 
of its wholesome tonic bitterness. Wash | 224 serve at once. ie 
the plants carefully, throwing them into an Hats fee 
abundance of salted water. Let them sim- to Housekeepers. 
mer for fifteen minutes, instead of an hour,| 2 old-fashioned New England dish is made by 
as old housewives use to cook their greens. | Dolling ereen peas and new potatoes together. 
As soon as they have cooked drain them 


Boll the peas for twenty minutes, then add the 
into a colander and dash cold water from a 








potatoes, which should be small; put in a tea- 
spoonful of salt, ana boil twenty minutes longer. 
Pour off the water, add a teaspoonful of butter, a 
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effective ways. Here, for instance, is a sugges 
tion for a wash cambric that is simple, and yet 
hasa woaderfully pretty effect: Make a shirt- 
waist costume of white linen cambric, plaiting 
both the shirt and skirt, and then over the plaits 
around the neck, across the bust, and just below 
the hips place three garlands of colored flowers. 
Make them inthis way: Take wash ginghams of 
the colors required—say a pale green and pale 
pink—cut five petaled flowers of the latter and 
heart-shaped leaves of the former; then, apart 
from the dress, buttonhole stiteh the edges with 
coarse wash silk. This will make a substantial 
trimming which may then be sewed on the ma 
terial in the way suggested; connecting stems 
and tendrils can be put in a running stitch after- 
ward with the green embroidery silk. « 

With the approach of sultry weather a dish in 
which the family pet may be sure to find fresh 
water at all times commends itself. A quaintly 
shaped utensil suited to the purpose is of green 
earthenware. In Diack letters around the low 
side is the inscription: ‘“‘ For my dog.” 

Lavender is a color which has been used very 
little in household decoration. Itis atrying color 
to most complexions, and it is rather too pensive 
in its suggestion. Recently, however, some 
beautiful chintzes and tapestries have appeared 
in lilac and lavender tones, and the shops are 
even offering bedroom sets stained or enameled 
in thesame hues. An artistic bed comes from an 
English house, the straight simple lines stained 
arich, deep lavender. The wood is rubbed down 
to a fine wax finish, and the only decorations are 
small inserts of dull gold and brown in the cen- 
tral panels of the head and foodboards. The 
rich covering of this bed is of lavender and gold 
brocade, edged with a narrow gilt galloon. 


Fasbion Motes. 


e*e Chameleon silks in pale shades of sea-green, 
rose color and ciel blue, shading into a shimmer- 
ing tint of silver gray, are extensively used by 
French dressmakers for foundation slips be- 
neath sheer mousselines and batistes, inset with 
lace appliques of elaborate designs. 

e*%e Serviceable dresses for young girls are made 
of shepherd’s check wool trimmed with bias 
bands of the goods piped with red silk, with red 
stock collar and girdle with sash ends. 

J ‘e%e There is a variety of washable gioves this 
season. The washable giace gloves cost $2 a 
pair, but white and yellow chamois skin gloves 
can be purchased for less than half that price, 
also the finer castor makes that can be cleaned, 











but not with soap and water. Then there are the | 


neat and durable fabric gloves, so much liked for 
travelirg aud shopping, and the ‘washable silk 
and lisle varieties that fit almost like a kid glove 
and wash like a cotton one. 

e®%e One of the new skirt models in white linen 
has the pointed yoke top made of all-over Irish 
embroidery. Below this yoke are graduated box 
plaits with embroidered panels between each 
one. Accompanying this skirt are a white net 
blouse lined with white silk mull, and a bolero of 
embroidered linen finished with a narrow edge of 
Irish guipure. Theopen sleeves of this jacket 
end at the elbow, showing the full, drooping 















applied to wide and narrow insertions, tiny frills, 
deep fiounces, jacket fronts, cape collars, fichux, 
sashes and yokes. 

e®e Open meshed silk and wool basket weaves 
and other 


of plain silk or satin, and some novel effects are 
thus produced under the semi-diaphanous fabric. 

e*. For attractive spring tailor gowns that can 
De used for traveling dresses throughout the 
summer are English stuffs as openly woven as 
etamine or canvas cloth, also soft, light basket 
eloths in cool, dark blue, brown, green or black. 
These materials are about forty-six inches wide 
and cost from $1.25to $1.50 ayard. Basket-woven 
clotks of two or three colors in small checks are 
among the new soft wool materials in rose color 
and white checked with reseda, violet, and cream 
color with stem green,etc. Scotch cheviots com- 
bine two distinct colors with white, red, gray and 
white; fawn, blue and white. 

e*e Among the new silks of old-time patterns to 
be worn this summer are handsome mateliasses 
and satin foulards of varied weaving. Some of 
them are softly finished, and appropriate for the 
clinging effects in dress. Other heavier grades 
have branching flowers and foliage in raised 
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him, the message he gave the 
the spaces around us. This is hi; 
fills it like an unseen god. Not «- 
Athene, from their marble pedest: 
abiding spirit felt everywhere, now 
absorbing in itself all mysteries, 4 
burning exaltations, all love, self-<4 
the thought of Christ, sweeping ¢ 
hath wrought for men.” 

This vivid interpretation of the , 
hour, is before one when conten; >the 
rich, dim interior of the historic - 
which a remarkable life is syint 
far-away saint,—a mere abstract : 
Roman calendar,—is Francis of 
the visitor who comes into a symp: 
mosphere with this city of legend a1.) ---,. 
but a living presence of today 1. se 
realm of thought the mind ma; penetrate 
St. Francis became a power : 
through all the ages because he neve: 





satin. More expensive Lyons-woven designs are | 
brocaded in hand-painted effects on grounds of | 
peau de suede—a closely twilled, richly dressed 
silk, yet without the glaring lustre of satin. Re- | 
productions are also shown of fine faille of lustre | 
so brilliant that it is called “faille diamante.” | 
This silk is striped with a shaded vine tracery | 
outlined with figures of a contrasting color. Ec- | 
clesiastical silks are shown inrich designs seldom 
woven save for priestly garments. Soft-finished 
silks—close copies of those worn in the time of } 
Louis Quinze—have stripes of green satin hold- | 
ing rose vines, alternating wich pale, old-rose 
stripes strewn with green leaves and small shaded | 
blossoms, whiie tiny bouquets are on creamy | 
parchment-colored or old ivory satin stripes. 

e*e The polka-dotted and shepherd’s check | 
silks are two patterns that are found most effect 
tve and useful in making over second-best gowns | 
for general wear during the spring and summer. | 
A few yards of the silk will quickly fresher and | 
quite transform the appearance of the revamped | 
dress. Combining new with partly worn ma! 
terials is usually unsatisfactory, but in the case | 
of the patterns suggested, the result is almost in- 
variably pleasing, especially if the check or | 
polka-dotted silk used is in color combinations of 
black and white, blue and white, or cream and 
brown. 

a®e Maize yellow, pastel pink, turquoise blue 
and other colored pique costumes that will con- | 
stitute one of the features of summer dress, are | 
this year varied in every possible manner with 
guipure, Cluny and fine linen laces, medallions in 
applique effects, strappings, bands of embroidery, | 
cloth or silk; arabesque designs done with white 
cotton braid, or finished with wider bands, and 
small opal or pearl buttons. Some very desirable 
pique suits are to be found at the best depart 
ment stores. The skirts are tailor-finished, 
gracefully made, and trimmed in various ways. | 
| The bolero is still the most desirable shape or | 
jacket tor these costumes, as it displays to advan- . 
tage either the shirt waist or blouse of tucked | 
batiste, silk or satin foulard, with the added | 
girdle at the waist—this deep or narrow in width, | 
as best suits the figure of the wearer. i 

ee Dress skirts trimmed with three fiounces | 
are shown at every importing house of the city. | 
The top flounce is either tucked or shirred just | 
below the hips. The lower edge of the flounce is | 
trimmed with insertion, horizontal tucks, appli- 
que ornaments or simply a hem joined with fagot | 





sleeves of the net blouse below. 

e*, Primrose, maize and soft canary are three 
tints of yellow that are being widely used on 
gowns for the summer. The delicate maize color 
is particularly attractive in crepe de chine, with 
tucked skirt set into a hip yoke of ecru lace, and 
finished at the hem with three rather wide bias 
folds arranged like tucks. The yoke and sleeve 
puffs of the bodice are of ecru lace, and the lower 
half is laid in box plaits. Bias folds of the crepe 
de chine frame the edges of the yoke front and 
back. . 

e*e There is an unusual variety among waists of 
wash fiannel this season, the display including 
Saxony, Scotch, Irish and American weaves. 
These waists are indispensable for the cool days 
of summer, for outings in the mountains, for the 
beach, yachting ana steamer wear. Thejnew de- 
signs include basket and corded patterns, ar- 
mured and creped weaves of the finest texture, in 
various combinations of stripes and dots and 
woven effects in feather or briar-stitching. 

e*e White linen bands, narrowly piped with 
color, look well on some ofthe simple French 
gowns made of Irish dimity, dotted pique, 
chambray, or pink and white, or mauve and 
white shepherd’s check French gingham. 

e*, A single trailing wreath of la France roses 





or thorn stitching. ' 

e*e The clinging grace of the various princess 
styles are largely responsible for the continued ' 
favor they command for wedding gowns and | 
evening dresses. The unbroken lines from | 
shoulder to skirt-hem, at the back, imovarts | 
slenderness and length to the figure, and the | 
fronts this season show more than ever attractive | 
effects. Lace, net, crepe de chine, satin royal, | 
satin foulard, Marie Antoinette silk, silk-warp | 
veiling and flexible moire are the materials popu- 
lar for princess gowns this year, and pretty silk | 
and wool designs are used for inexpensive forms | 
of these models. Costly lace cape-collars, stole | 
effects, low-cut blouse fronts with transparent | 
yokes, berthas, scarf-finished fichus, etc., are | 
among the accessories used on princess gowns | 
shown among models from Paris that are being 
copied by the leading American tailors and dress- 
makers.—N. Y. Evening Post. 











The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

““The glorious consummation toward which or- 
ganic evolution is tending is the production of the | 
highest and most perfect psychical lfe.”—Dr. | 
John Fiske. | 

“He who sings to the god a song of hope 








and buds, with a plentiful background of tender 
green foliage, is a favorite decoration for hats of 
light-weight fancy straw. The broad end of the 
spray is set upon the edge of the low crown at the 
left side, and gradually diminishing in width, 
curves across the entire front to the extreme 
edge of the brim on the right side. Another at- 
tractive style, becomiug to many youthful faces, 
is the medium-wide plateau hat. This is trimmed 
outside with a large Alsatian bow of rather | 
| broad ribbon of black or moss-green velvet. The | 
| brim on the under side is*wholly covered with 

fragile-looking shaded rose petals, softly lapping 
' each other from the extreme edge of the brim to 
the crown. 

e*, A Paris-made gown of pale pink linen has a 
fitted jacket with stole ends finished with em- 
broidery. The blouse beneath this open-fronted 
garment is of soft ecru batiste laid in fine lingerie 
tucks that alternate with bands of the batiste 
embroidery in Persiau colors. The skirt has 
three flounces graduated in depth and hem- 
stitched at the edge. 

e®e One of the designs among evening gowns of 
transparent materials is a lining of delicate color 
and contrasting tint to give the effect of a shot 
or opalescent fabric. For instance, the founda- 
tion slip may be of pale rink silk, lightly veiled 
with chiffon, and the gown above be made of | 








| primrose mousseline de soie. A pleasing effect 


is produced on some ofthe French gowns made 
in this way. by the use of soft, flexible moire for 
the princess slip. 

e®s Blouses of fine wash net to wear with sum- 
mer dress skirts of crepe de chine, taffeta silk, 
peau de soie, satin foulard, or veiling, will rival 
this season waists of point d’esprit, chiffon and 
silk mull. Chiffon is in many instances the only 
lining used, but if a less transparent net waist 
is desired, India silk, with chiffon over it, is the 
lining. The nets used are plain, dotted or at- 
tractively patterned with sprays of printed flow- 
ers and shadowy foliage, and the waist is shirred 
or tucked in a simple but effective manner. 

e*, An imported gown of India muil delicately 





cupful of cream or rich milk, heat through and 
serve, 























shali see his wish accomplished.” —.Eschylus. 


Over the picturesque, medieval little town 
of Assisi in Italy there is still felt a won-/} 
derful atmosphere of association,—as vital | 
as if seven centuries had not passed since 
St. Francis met the three mystical angels on | 
the road to Siena, and had his wonderful » 
dream which is commemorated by Giotto in 
the church of San Francisco in this city. In| 
his dream St. Francis saw palaces and arms. 
“For whom? ” he questioned, and the voice | 
replied, “‘ For thee and for thy soldiers,’’and | 
he arose full of confidence, and from that 
moment Jesus became to him a living, pres- | 
ent reality, and the only purpose of his life 
was to break down and efface all outer bar-. 
riers; to gain complete control of his spirit- 


allthat hindered him from doing the will 


Easter morning: 
“‘ The whole low-vaulted building glows duskily; 
the frescoed roof, the stained windows, the figure- 


maze of mingling tints, indefinite in shade and | 


the world was not worthy—at the hands | 
of those vid painters they have 
the divine grace, the dove-like simplicity, 
whereof Italians in the fourteenth century 
possessed the irrecoverable secret. Each faceis 
a@ poem; the counterpart in painting to a chapter 
from the Fioretti di San Francisco. Over the 
whole scene—in the architecture, in the frescoes, 
in the colored windows, in the gloom, on the 
people, in the incense, from the chiming bells, 


ful in soul; the suffering, the strong, the simple, 
the victorious over self and sin; the celestial who 











tated to utter that which he felt :, 


| highest trath, for any fear of its : 


too much in advance of his time. [{- =... 
of his best; he left the resu): t 
God. He was the spiritual hero who br 
unflinchingly gives himself to tha: w} 
believes to be his duty; unheeding |: 
misunderstand or misinterpret: -es: 5: 
true to the ideal revealed to himself alana. 
The actual life of one who has thus | y=) 
the truth, as he sees it, becomes one of she 
most pathetic and impressive beaut, 4} 
compelling power. Perfect loyalty t sho 
Divine Leading is the oneand the on).— 
way of life. Our courses and choices ma. >= 
existence; but this alone is life,—this. a) nc. 
it is to “know God.”’ Born of humble par- 
entage in 1181; dyingin 1226,—this }if2.: 
forty-five years has left its impress the 
Christian world, because its suprem. 
pose was to co-operate with the wil! 


| No austere monk was St. Francis: his teach- 


ings had the grace of all joy and sweetpsss 
and poetic exaltation. If he endured :-»- 


| porary hardships they were lost sigh: n 
| the radiance of the glory yet to be revealed 


He discerned the thrilling loveliness tha: )/-s 
around us in the Unseen world. He 

that the sublime truth of the Resurrec:ion 
means,—not merely the resurrection of the 
permanent spiritual being, after death, from 


| the temporal body, but that there mus: b= a 


resurrection for us each day; a continual 


| series of ascending triumphs of the spir: sal 
| over the temporal life. 


St. Francis, in that 
rade and medieval age, stood for that same 
highest truth that our greatest philosoph: 
can discern today,—the truth that the one 
supreme consumuination of all organ l- 
tion is the production of the highest gual: 


| of psychic life. 


This perfection of life is built up of hope, 
of love, of faith. ‘“‘ He who sings tothe 21 
@ song of hope shall see his wish a 
plished,” the Greek poet assures us. Jo 
hold the hope, to keep the faith, of 1 d!> 
and beautiful fruition of life, and, m-an- 
time, todo the daily duty,—however hari, 
however utter the sacrifice, —in these « 
lies the truth pathway which saint ani ++ 
have discerned and pointed out and: 
none has left a more impressive tes: 
than has St. Francis of Assisi. 

Assisi, Italy. 


Of Thought. 
---- Little do ye know your own Dles~ . 
to travel hopefully is a better thing tha 
and the true success is te labor.—Stev: 

----Unless above himself he can erect 
how poor a thing is man.— Daniel. 

---- We are often poor, mean, low: bu 
in the soul an ideal of something better : 
In the midst of our folly and fault ¢ 
before us the pure image of serene z 
we cannot but reverence it. This als 
Selected. 

.---I have always observed thet 
to be like other threads or sKeins 
snarls and encumbrances.—Georze Hi: 

.---To tell a man to study, and y: 
under heavy penalties to come to the - 
clusion with those who have not + 
mock him.—Andrew D. White. 

----Man is unjust, but God is just 
justice triumphs.—Longfellow. 

---- You need God in the very thin. 
to separate you from Him. You must - 
the very places where the misery of 
be that He is not: You must quest 
paths for streams of water.—Phillips 

.---I find the great thing in this » 
much where we stand, as in wimt 





———— 


are moving.— Holmes. 


} 


.-- Little self-denials, little ! 
passing words of sympathy, little 


of kindness, little silent victories 
temptations,—these are the silent | 
which, when woven together, giv: 
in the pattern of life-—Canon Faris 


.... We Know not precisely wliat 


We Know not what wil] make o> 
ual self and efface from daily experiences | ae een ae _ 
to make a distinction between 
of God. In the church of St. Francis in | wishes and that which our sou - 
Assisi, Mr. Symonds thus pictures an we should utterly fail. 
| Let us take all our wishes, al! 
the promptings of our conscien 
our Father. 
crowded pavements blending their rich but sub- | will hear all we say. 
dued colors, like hues upon some marvelous our prayer are best for usto la‘ 
moth’s wings, or like a deep-toned rainbow mist | not. And He wil! give us what !! - 
discerned in twilight dreams, or like such tapes- | will choose. And therefore to a: 
try as Eastern queens, in ancient days, wrought | will add, “‘ Thy will be done in 
for the pavilion of an empress. Forth from this | heaven.”—Frederick Temple. 


And if » 


But we 


He will hear and 


He will k 


eta 


----The smallest things beco! 


sunbeams, lean earnest, saintly faces—ineffably | God requires them of us; they ar 
pure—adoring, pitying, pleading; raising their | themselves; they are always crest 
eyes in ecstasy to heaven, or turning them in | done for God, and when they s«'' 
ruth toward earth. Men and women of whom with Him eternally.—Fenelon. 


----A laugh is worth a hundred = 


received | market.—Charles Lamb. 


....God must love homely peop 


many of them.—Abraham Lineo!n. 


..-.I do not know that marty': 


any harder than that discipline w! 
quick to forgive, which can look Uj 

of a rival with loving pleasure, Wo 
tain a guileless integrity in the m5: 
tions of life—George Brown. 


..-.- We cannot know or enjuy oF .0' 


too much, if God’s will controls us. “ 
is not love of the world, but slavisn°>> 
D. Babcock. che suf 


....Keep your face always tows' © M. 


shine, and the shadows will fall be2ir’ - 





upon earth and rose on wings of ecstasy 
to heaven; the Christ-inebriated saint of | B. Whitman. ; 
visions super-sensual and life beyond the ——————— aon on),000 gal 
grave. Far down the feet of those; ——Rome hasa water supply of)": 


lons a day; London only 160,00, “* 
90,000,000. 
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The Hon. Geo. Start Writes 


\ \n NESS PLACE, NEW York. * 


\Vith me your Relief has worked 


‘> last three years I have had fre- 
» attacks of sclatica, sometimes 


» lumbar regions to my ankle, 


‘th lower limbs, 


1 have beenafflicted I have 
© remedies recommended by 
s. hoping to find relief, but all 


ious kinds of baths, a 
‘pplication of liniments 

on, and preeeipions of the 
sicians, all of which failed to 


at the urgent request of a 
een afflicted as myself) I was 
remedy. I was then suffer- 
we of my old turns. To my 
t the first applleaten gave me 
x and rubbing the parts, 
he limbs in & warm glow, 
f. Ina short time the n 
vay. Although I have slight 
‘approaching & change of 
w how tocure myself, and feel 
e situation, 
\DY RELIEF is my friend. I 
ita bottle in my valise, 
rs truly, 
° GEO, STARR 
Emigrant Commissioner. ° 


AR 


sold by all Druggists. 


RADWAY & CO., 


s5 Em ot eet, 


NEW YORK. 


Poetryp. 





GoD UNDERSTANDS. 


What tho 
And judg 
But try tos! 


: men do not understand, 
our souls aright, 
how us to mankind 


Fer in an unkind light. 


Why need We 


eare? God surely knows 


Just what our souls may be; 


F 


‘or He, alone, will ne’er misjudge, 


And e’er Will justly see. 
go if we know that we are right, 
We know He will approve, 
Then for opinions of mankind, 
From right, ne’er let us move. 


Hold fast to what we know is right, 
Our Father tried to please, 
Then, though tne whole world may condemn, 
We'll rest in peace and ease. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 
ge eit 
THE MOUNTAINS. 


Towering high above the treetops, 


All their gray lone summits rise, 
Til! the heights in mighty beauty 

Seem to touch the bending skies. 
Fair the morning’s golden sualight, 

On their peaks in splendor lies, 
And the glory of the sunset 


Lingering there in grandeur dies. 


Winter’s silvery snowflakes resting 
Ou their heads a crown descend, 
And the lonely eagles nesting 
Find their heights a sheltering friend. 


J. B. M. WRIGHT. 


Merrimac, Mass. 
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THE VICTORY. 


To do the tasks of life, and be not lost; 
Tomingle, yet dwell apart; 

To be by roughest sea how rudely tost, 
Yet bate no jot of heart; 


To hold thy course among the heavenly stars, 
Yet dwell upon the earth; 

To stand behind Fate’s firm-laid prison bars, 
Yet win all Freedom’s worth. 


—Sidney Henry Morse. 


a 
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THE COUNTRY OF SPRING. 


Tell me, O Life, where a man may be gay, 
Wishing life longer and longer the day, ; 
Where are the dawns most seraphic of wing, 


Evenings least gray? 


—In the country of Spring. 


Say to me, love, where a beggar may find 

Love, and 0 Love! where art thou the least blind, 
Where are the songs that the lost syrens sing 
Blown on the wind? ‘ 


—In the country of Spring. 


Death! in what land do the primroses blow 

Over the women men loved long ago, | 

Where o’er their graves bloom the lilies, O king? 
Whiter than snow? 


—In the country of Spring. 
-—Henry De Vere Stacpole. 


THE BOY. 


[ wouldn't be a single thing on earth 
Except a boy; 
And yet it’s just an accident of birth 
That I’m a boy;2 
And, goodness gracious! When I stop and think 
That I once trembled on the very brink 
Of making my appearance here a girl 
It fairly makes my ears and eyebrows curl— 
But I'm a boy. 


Just think of all the jolly fun there is 
When you’re a boy! 
Itell you, you're just full of business 
When you’re a boy! 
There’s fires to build in all the vacant lots, 


&0 swimmin’, tie the fellers’ clothes in knots, 
Tie tin cans on the tails of dogs—why, gee! 
The days ain’: half as long as they should be 


When you're a boy! 


There's lots of foolish things that make you tired 
Wheu youre a boy! 
There's heaps of grouchy men that can’t be hired 
, So like a boy; 
There's woou to chop at home and coal to bring 


And“ Here 4 
And, Worse { 
Are they a 

U; 


And then, t 
W 
Somebody 


0 | love t 

Prints 

But the 
With ¢ ‘ 


eA Spin 
But, 


She wou 


If she 


this—do that—the other thing! ” 
n all, there’s girls—O, holy smoke! 
e, or are they just a joke 


i boy? 


's always somebody to jaw, 

owre a boy! 

s laying down the law 

y boy! 

coat; see where you’ve put your 


og. Don’t tease the poor old cat; 
ind the house ’—why, suff’rin’ 


uu have to practice things like 
rea boy! 


ieve I’d change a thing 
v5 
i, to ery, to work, to sing, 
tless noise and careless play, 
elt trials day by day, 
hopes and all nis fears, 
arth a thousand years 
, in Chicago Record-Herald. 


i inal 


.c never make mistakes 
volved in strife; 
© happy, but 
a lonely life. 
— Washington Star. 
Sa ain ae 
backs Uncle Sam 
loyally, 
backs appeal, somehow, 
r foree to me. 
cinnati Commercial Tribune. 
+o —_____ 


ometimes hates a man; 





“nl, she’s not to blame. 


] 


' doubtless change her mind 


‘Ould change /her name. 


—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Miscellaneous, 
His Father's Career, 
Mrs, Hayes was undeniab} ly a widow, 

was very far from the state known as wtrondpes4 
lorn,” for her husband, of whom she had plainly 
stood la considerable awe, before dying had con- 
siderately bequeathed to her “ his living image» 
—in a slightly more manageable form, Like most 


women, Mrs. Hayes was prone to concentration 
especially in matters of the heart, and two ee 


embarras de richesse, But, 1 
and that @ small one, she Teemabuened keeelt 
in her native village and contented) 

y. applied her- 
self to the washtub and the lroning-board for the 
maintenance -of herself and the little Johnnie 
untl) who be of an age to realize her 
expectations of him and : 
his father was. oe himself the man 

“ Just about a clever sch 9” ¢ 
Mrs. Hayes to any one Saamae —— 

None of her friends and rejutions had seen 
this wonderful man of hers in the flesh; she had 
wet him in London while in-service there, and 

® 

had only returned to the country at his death. 
But they were not allowed tu forget him, and the 
tale of his numerous attainments was told and 
told again. He had left only a very few pounds 
worth of furniture behind him, but, according 
to his wife, he had been “most too clever” for 
money making—one of those men so topheavy 
with brains that they cannot conveniently stoop 
to pick up a mere weekly wage. And, then, he 
had died quite young, before he had been given 
his “chance.” A common laborer, a farm. hand, 
keeps himself from the time he is released from 
school, but it is notorious that men of talent 
take longer to start themselves in iadependence; 
sometimes the twenties see them still only 
thinking of doing it, the thirties surprise them 
with the task unaccomplished. Every one knows 
that brains take longer to develop than indus- 
try—or, at any rate, all Mrs. Hayes’ intimates 
knew it, having had the theory set forth to them 
in homely language many times. “ And he never 
had his chance, you understand me,” she would: 
end; ** was just snapped cff like a bud as the frost 
catches.” 

But Johnnie, lucky boy, joined his mother’s 
robust constitution to his father’s intellect, so 
she averred, and the constitution, at any rate, 
seemed quite in evidence. And, if they wanted 
to see what his father looked like, let them look 
at Johnnie, said his mother, “his living picture!” 

Judged thus by Johnnie, his father seems to 
have had a sturdy, stumpy figure, a round, blunt- 
featured face, powerful white teeth, a shock of 
stubby, sun-bleached hair, and prominent light 
blue eyes that were wont to stare unblinkingly 
during a conversation at whatever object first 
met their gaze—all this added toa curious reluc- 
tance to say a word more than the absolutely 
necessary. A common enough type in that 
neighborhood, yet not even that neighborhood’s 
preconceived idea of a son of genius. 

But, if any smiled, they were kindly folk and 
took care to do it only behind the mother’s back. 

During Johnnie’s passage from a heavy baby 
into a healthy, hearty boy, Mrs. Hayes was 
spared half the pangs of motherhood. She gave 
away the last of his petticoats without a sigh; 
with her own hands, to an accompaniment of 
smiles instead of tears, she cut close the mop of 
hair which had always refused to respond to her 
efforts to entice ic into curls. She was in such a 
hurry for him to attain man’s estate, and to 
show forth to a wondering world the heritage 
his father had left him, that she hurried him 
with all her might through his early years. 
Johnme never grew out of his clothes like other 
boys. He was forced to turn them up, the 
trousers half way to his Knees, and the sleeves 
to his elbows, before he could move in them, and 
they were always beyond patching before his 
limbs overtook them. When he was five years 
old she publicly announced her intention of call- 
ing him “ John,” as a weightier and more fitting 
name. But he was so unmistakably ** Johnnie” 
that no one could remember to follow her 
example, and half her time she only managed it 
herself to end a sentence started too nimbly with 
a“ Johnnie ” that had “ slipped out.” 

As soon as he could toddle Johnnie went to 
school, and continued to go daily until the ex- 
treme limit of age when schooling is compulsory 
on the youth of England. Once laboriously es- 
tablished in a “ standard,” he showed a marked 
disinclination to leave it, and the utmost prod- 
ding never advanced him beyond the bordertand 
of the “fourth.” But his mother blamed the. 
school and her want of means to send him tv a 
better one, not Johnnie. Of course, what an 
yokel learned would not be the learning to tempt 
her husband’s son. Johnnie received subtle 
flattery from her instead of biows for his slow 
progress. He met it, as he met most things, with 
the impenetrable stare of his light-blue eyes. 
His opinion of himself would have interested a 
good many people by this time, but his silence 
remained unbroken on that point as on so many 
others. 

There followed the usual little difficulty in fit- 
ting the village genius with a means of earning a 
livelihood. Mrs. Hayes refused to contemplate 
anything whereby “honest sweat’ might sbe 
caused to flow from her son’s low, hair-thatched 
brow. Most of the men about her worked out of 
doors, or at some humble trade, and nothing of 
that kind, she had decided years ago, would do 
for Johnnie. With great difficulty and some 
delay, she obtained him employment at the village 
grocer’s—just while he looked about him. He 
was to “ keep the books ’”’ as his chief occupation, 
and she made a great deal conversationally of 
the glory of those books. Johnnie made very 
little of them except to blot them freely. He 
seemed a_t he while he sat over them to be 
struggling to do something requiring a great 
expenditure of noisy breath, but the result failed 
to satisfy the grocer. 

He took his dismissal stolidly, if with a linger- 
ing shortness of breath. 

“Don’t wint to stay, sir,” he blurted out at 
last; “but could you say—could you say as —’ 

“Pll say I think you’re a deal too clever for 
this job, my boy,” said the kindly grocer, * if 
that'll suit you?” And he winked jovially. 

“Thank ye, sir,” said Johnnie, simply, and very 
slowly and solemnly returned the wink with one 
prominent blue eye. And that was the only clew 
to the hidden depths of his character the village 
ever received from clever Johnnie. 

For his mother did not try again to find him a 
situation; he quietly put himself beyond that 
possibility. She came down one morning to 
find him gone, with his little bundle of clothes, 
and apparently half a loaf and a couple of tur- 
nips. 

“Dere Ma” (he had written—he never called 
her anything but ‘* Mother ” but ‘*‘ Ma ”” proved 
easier in the spelling)—‘ i ham goin to foind som 
work has i can do. Dere Mai wull send you 
som cash reglar when i gets it dere Ma.—Your 
lovin son J. HAYES.” 

She never showed this letter to any one, but 
she industriously spun about the prosaic flight 
of Johnnie a veil of romance allher own. And 
so took up her time and thoughts that she grew 
accustomed to being alone before she began to 
mind it. 

Meanwhile, with considerable directness, John- 
nie made his way on foot toa large racing stable 
in an adjoining county that he had once been 
told about. He was lucky in this, that the owner 
of the stable was actually present when he 
reached it, and lucky also in being given the op- 
portunity of making his application for employ- 
ment to the Great Man himself. Johnnie’s 
breath again gave him trouble, but what he said 
was to the point— 

“I haven’t had much tozdo with ’em, but 1 do 
seem to know something about ’em, and I’m so 
mortal fond o’ horses that nothing would be too 
much trouble to learn; and, if you’d try me, I’d 
work my hardest—” Then his breath gave out, 
and he stood panting and expectant, the stare of 
his blue eyes for once fixed appropriately on the 
Great Man’s face. 

And he wasgiven the work he longed for. The 
Great Man was “mortal fond” of horses} too; 
there may have been times when he even envied 
his men their method of earning their daily bread 
about his stables. At any rate, he realized that 
Johnnie was going to live an ideal hfe—a life 
spent in doing the thing of all others he would 
rather du. 

Johnnie’s choice of occupation, indeed, was 
such a wise one that he did not long retain the 
humble position in which he started. His fond- 
ness for horses taught him more about them 
than experience taught many of the others; he 
could always lead them by it, just as a woman 
who loves children can always make them love 











did, he never gave her his address, 

peyond the state of his health; a thing that, 
ng started propitiously, did not vary. Nor did 
he ever visit her, although it would have been an 

easy enough journey to take, a likely thing to do. 
But, In refraining, Johnnie probably had his 

reasons; he covered them ever with a wide ret- 

> assay Ove it was known by now that he gen- 

em—for othe 
SS et r people to talk about if 


“walking out” with a young woman—only a ser- 
vant, it is true, but sweet of face and fata of 
heart, and as fond of Johnnie as he. was fond of 
horses. He had started their walks together by 
making it very plain to her that Matriage must 
arene Possibility, because the postal orders 
resources and were not D} 

to be stopped. ‘i bid a 

“So it mayn’t be worth your while to be wait- 
pak be nad said. ‘ Likely it would be a stiffish 

se ay you don’t really love me?” sighea the 


* [loves you right enough,” said Johnnie, “I 
wasn’t speaking ill of my Jove.” 

‘If you love me, how can you doubt me being 
willing to walt a bit for you? You're willing, 
aren’t you?” She spoke with tears. 

“* Mighty willing,” said Johnnie. He drew her 
head upon his shoulder, and he natted it, resting 
there, as he might have patted the head of a fa- 
vorite horse. Shortness of breath, as of old at an 
emergency, overtook him, but he managed to re- 
peat, “ Steady, m’ beauty, steady,” a great many 
times. 

And now his generous wages actually admitted 
ofthe double burden—the postal orders to the 
mother at a distance and the pretty wife at home. 
But, before making this change in life, Johnnie, 
almost for the first time, took astepon the im- 
pulse of a moment—felt a longing to see his 
mother’s face once again, and acted on it. 

He found her on her deathbed, plainly within a 
few hours of her death. Johnnie had his own 
luck—he might so easily have been too late. For 
she had not been so particularly young at the 
time of his birth, and she was quite an old woman 
now. Consistent always, she asked her son no 
questions concerning his long absence; she did 
the talking to the last. 

“* A gentleman in a bank would have to know a 
deal,” was one of the things she said, and John- 
mie understood that he had spent the years 
perched on an office stool as a banker’s clerk. 
“ You'd wear a top hat and a black coat to busi- 
ness every day of course.” She touched his 
rough tweed covered arm. ‘ But you were right 


‘not to come anyways dressed up, as these folk 


might think—they’re an envious lot, and wonder- 
ful ignorant with it.” She gave him, with in- 
creasing difficulty, the many details of his life 
one by one; it took her all her time, and, almost 
at the last she remembered something of great 
importance to them both. 

*“*I told ’em always, Johnnie, when the orders 
came, but I never changed ’em here—I waited till 
I could get into the town or something turned up; 
often I had to wait a bit,,‘but I always managed 
it, and I never told a living soul how small they 
were, my dear. I knew how many expenses 
you’d be having, dining out with the gentry and 
all; your old mother understood, but others might 
have thought different, and 1 never told a soul. 
Oh, they’ve kept me well since I’ve been past 
working, and I’m not complaining, only I thought 
I’d just tell you as I understood why they were 
so smail.”’ 

“ That’s right, mother,” said Johnnie; ‘‘ you 
was always a good ’un at excuses.” 

**T loved you, you see, Johnnie, and your father 
before you,” explained the dying woman. 

“ That’s right, mother,” said Johnnie, staring 
hard at the foot of the bed out of unblinking, 
prominent eyes, but gently stroking her worn 
hand; * you was always a good ’un at loving.” 

When her weak voice was silent forever, John- 
nie knelt at prayer beside her. He prayed out 
loud, with many catches in his breath. What he 
said is, perhaps, worth recording. 

““Good Lord,” he began, in orthodox fashion, 
* you knew as I didn’t mean to act untruthful, 
and that I wouldn’t have left her if I hadn’t 
aknown she’d be a deal happier alone. But if 
you must keep turning of the women out so fond- 
like and so deceiving of theirselves, what are we 
men folk to be doing for the sake 0’ peace? ”—The 
Sketch. 








Douth’s Department. 
QUESTIONS WITHOUT ANSWERS. 
Uncle, when your watch goes, 
Wherever does it go? 


Your breath—where did it come from 
When you said, “ My breath came slow.” 


What makes the parlor clock run? 
Why don’t it sometimes walk ? 
It wouldn’t have to stop somuch. 

Does money really talk? 


And, uncle, when your beart beats 
Whatever does it beat? 

And, say, now, honest injun, 
Has poetry got feet? 








Real Pirates Today. 

The pirates of the old school have vanished 
quite away, but piracy itself has by no means dis- 
appeared. The principal field for pirates today 
is in the Indian Ocean and the China Sea. So 
common is piracy out there that the P. & O 
steamers and the vessels of the French Messa- 
geries Maritimes and other lines expressly stipu- 
late in their bills of lading that they are not re- 
sponsible “ for pillage and piracy.” 

Only the other day a pirate junk sank a French 
merchant ship in Chinese waters and a French 
man-of-war caught and sank a pirate In the 
Pacific. 

Not long ago some Chinese pirates captured a 
steam launch and heavily laden lighter almost 
within sight of a British gunboat. The gunboat 
Sandpiper was convoying the launch and her tow 
along the coast, when she struck on a sand bar. 
A fleet of pirate vessels had been hovering in the 
distance, watching for an opportunity to attack 
the launch, and as soon as the gunboat struck 
they came swooping down. 

The launch was some distance behind the gun- 
boat, and was concealed from her sight by a pro- 
jection of land. The pirates swarmed aboard, 
and when the pilot offered resistance they killed 
him and threw him to the sharks. The super- 
cargo, begging for his life, was bound and thrown 
into the cockpit of the launch. The others on 
board were natives, who offered no resistance 
and 80 were spared. . 

The launch and lighter were looted, and the 
valuable cargo which they had on board was 
transferred quickly to pirate junks, which then 
hoisted their great, creaking sails again—those 
funny sails like butterfly wings with bamboo 
yards—and were off for the open sea. 

When the Sandpiper finally got off the bar and 
steamed down to the pillaged launch not a sail 
was to be seen on all the broad expanse of waters. 

A well-known case of modern piracy on a big 
scale was the capture of the steamship Namoa a 
few yearsago. She was a good-sized liner, and 
was on her way from ports on the Malay Penin- 
sula to Hong Kong with a valuable cargo and 
255 passengers, five of whom were Europeans and 
the rest Chinese. 

Among the Chinese passengers were several 
rich merchants returning to their homes with 
fortunes which they had accumulated in the 
Straits Settlements. Of this fact the pirates who 
haunt the Malay seas became aware, for they 
have their agents in all the principal ports who 
inform them when an especially valuable prize is 
about to sail. pots 

The Namoa carried a native crew. At the first 
stopping-place of the steamer the pirate induced 
the regular crew, by bribes and threats, (o desert. 
Then fifty of the pirates left their fleet in a 
secluded inlet and presented themselves to the 
Namoa’s captain as honest sailors looking for a 


yee were hired and the Namoa sailed away, 
the captain little thinking that his crew of the 
best native sailors he had ever seen was almost 





pirates thok charge of the ship and steered her. 


for Pinghal on the China coast. - 


bit of machinery which 
get at. they could conveniently 


When the pirates bad gone the Europeans | 


broke out of the cabin where they had been con- 
fined, repaired the machiner navigat 
Steamer to Hong Kong. . oe 

The British government took such measures 
about this affair that the Chinese governinent, 
which Is not, as a rule, very energetic in hunting 
down pirates, decided to do something about it, 
and thirty-four of the fifty who had seized the 
Namga were captured and had their heads 
chopped off. Atleast the Chinese officials who 
presided at the execution said that the thirty- 
four were members of the pirate company, but 
rey was considerable doubt about it at the 

It was whiepered that the Chinese government, 
not being willing or able to capture the real pi- 
rates, and at the same time wanting to please the 
English, had trotted out thirty-four criminals who 
had been condemned to death anyway and cut 
their heads off as pirates while the real crimi- 
nals went free and are, perhaps, lurking today 
about the Eastern seas looking fur other ships to 
plunder, 

One of the mistakes of the yellow rovers of the 
China Sea was when they attacked a British 
training-ship, thinking she was a merchantman. 
The training-ship had a crew of boys learning to 
besailors, She wasa sailing vessel, and as she 
forged along with her ports closed,.she looked 
very like @ harmless merchant craft, big and 
prosperous and fit for looting. 

Suddenly a fleet of pirate junks bore down upon 
her and the navy captain, with his guns shotted 
and his crew concealed behind the high bulwarks, 
calmly awaited their coming. The Chinese paint 
great eyes on the bowsof their junks, for they say: 
* No got eyes how can see?” But the painted 
eyes could not see what lay within that peaceful- 
looking craft. 

Quickly the pirates were alongside and swarm- 
ing overthe hammock nettings. Then down fel- 
the ports, bang went the guns; it was “ up boys 
and at ’em,” and several hundred young tars 
were slashing at the pirates with cutlasses, shoot- 
ing them with pistols and tumbling them back 
onto the decks of their pirate vessels or into the 
water. 

It was all over in a few minutes, and such of 
the junks as had not been sunk fied away with 
the pirates that had escaped.—N. Y. Sun. 


_ 
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An Army Kitten. 


One evening, toward the close of the war, 
while Union soldiers lay in camp on a hillside 
near the Stanton river, the cry of “ Halt! who 
goes there?” from a sentry started every lounger 
to his feet, and several of the more curious ran to 
the guard-line to find out what the trouble was. 
A minute later all knew that the night visitor who 
had been challenged was no enemy. A little girl, 
about ten years of age, holding a little white kit- 
ten, came forward into the light of. the fires, con- 
ducted by two soldiers who looked as proud as if 
they were escorting a queen. 

The whole regiment gathered, including the 
colonel himself. to look at the child and hear her 
tell her story. A very short story it was—scarcely 
&@ paragraph; but there was matter enough in it 
for afull chapter. She lived near by with her 
father, who was sick and poor; and they were 
Northerners, she said, and “Union folks.” Her 
mother was dead, and her brother had been 
killed while fighting in the Federal army. She 
“ wanted to give something,” and when Union 
soldiers came she thought she would bring her 
pet kitten and present it to the colonel. 

The colonel took the little girlin his arms and 
kissed her, and her kitten, too, and he was nota 
bit ashamed of his weakness. He accepted the 
kitten with thanks, and its innocent donor was 
gallantly waited on to her humble home, loaded 
with generous contributions. 

The white kitten was adopted by the regiment, 
but was considered the property and special pet 
of the colonel; and when the war was over he 
took it home with hun. Like the white lamb that 
stayed and fed with the victors after the battle of 





Antietam, the little creature was a daily inspira-. 


tion to better feelings and thoughts in the 
presence of all that is worst—a living flag of truce 
gleaming among the thunder-clouds of human 
passion and strife.—Harper’s Young People. 


Curfous Facts. 


—P aris has one acre of park for every fifteen 
persons; Liverpool, one for every one thousand. 

~——In Denmark there are companies which 
insure women who have a fear of becoming old 
maids. They pay stated sums every year, and 
should they marry before they are forty, what 
they have paid in goes to the less fortunate. 
After they are forty, they receive pensions for 
life. 

—Throughout the world about three per cent. 
of people gain their living directly from the sea. 

ee eighty-one men employed on sailing 
ships was drowned last year, while of those em- 
ployed on steamships the proportion was one in 
343. 
— Physicists have concluded that the earth in 
its motion does not drag the ether along with it, 
and thus each body on the earth’s surface, in 
virtue of its motion with the earth, is traversed 
by a stream ofether. The question thus arises: 
Does light travel through sucha body with the 
same speed along the stream of ether as it does 
against it or across it? The experiments of 
Michelson and Morley in America lead to an 
affirmative answer for air. Lord Rayleigh, in 
England, has obtained the same answer as to 
liquids, and is now engaged on a research in 
respect to the phenomena relating to solids. 

—The most crooked railway in the world is 
one from Boswell to Friedens, Pa., the air-line 
distance being five miles. The road doubles on 
itself four times, and at one point, after making a 
loop of about five miles, the road comes back to 
within three hundred feet of itself on a grade 
fifty feet lower. 

—Near the famous Stony Cave, in the 
Catskills, there is a smaller cave in which ice 
exists all the year round. This locality is locally 
known as the Notch, and is walled in on all sides 
by steep mountains, some of which are more 
than three thousand feet high. 

— Mrs. Alexander Hamilton had the first ice- 
cream in the city of Washington. She used to 
tell with amusement of the delight with which 
President Andrew Jackson first tasted it. 

——aA scientist once put an automatic music-box 
on the lawn and spent many hours watching the 
robins, blue tits and other birds gathering about 
it. A looking-glass put up where the birds can 
see themselves in it is also very attractive, while 
a combination of a musical box and a looking 
glass pleases the birds more than anything else 
one could put out for their amusement. 

—JIn 1839 Harriet Martineau visited the United 
States, and reported seven occupations only open 
to women—teaching, needlework, keeping board- 
ers, working in the factories, typesetting, book- 
keeping and household service. Now there are 
about four hundred occupations in which women 
are employed. : 

—Soil was brought up from a depth of 326 feet 
from a coal mine in Belgium, and from it sprouted 
weeds of a species unknown to botanists. 

-—Havana’s. bread carts are. usually two 
legged; that is, bread is carried about thb 
streets in large, shallow baskets, borne on top of 
men’s heads. It is served in sticks as long as & 
baseball bat, or In small loaves or pones, one of 
which is supposed to serve for the morning meal 
of an ordinary citizen. 

—Dealers in charcoal in Havana are said 
never to have yellow fever, while in lay circles it 
is advised always to have it about during its 
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tables five as long as those nly used 
prirwagg Res gest and. wi for in- 
Stance, shave, to go further ; twelve 
proeey Sg = ecg gp children, 
says Dr. Herman VY. Hi it, who superin- 
tended the late exca nad to go as far as 
sixty times sixty. Numbered fr of tao- | 
lets bearing these “ multiplication tables” have 


Those old astron- 
omers seem to have felt hard for time, and 
when they were calculating the dis 8 of the 
new stars they found and their sizé, they did not 
want to take the time to niultiply, and so just 
referred to these tables in stone. 

— William Penn’s Treaty Elm was blown down 
on the night of March 3, 1810. This tree, as its 
concentric circles showed, was 283 years old. No 
great age, that, fora tree. There is in England, 
at Cowthorpe, an oak ti.at is supposed to be eight 
hundred years old. The English yews often reach 
an almost incredible age. Thecelebrated Anker- 
wyke yew is 1100 years old, and there are others 
ofan equal age. Some of our American pines 
can hold their own in respect of age with the 
European trees. Oregon pines, on being cut 
down, have shown as many as 1100 concentric 
rings running from the heart out to the bark. Do 
you know who first showed us how to tell a tree’s 
age byitsriogs? It was Montaigne, the essayis 

——As the years goon, how numerous are the 
errors which get into print with regard to the 
foibles, the caprices and odd fancies of famou 
rulers of earlier centuries. For instance, in 
many pewspapers of this month {s printed a refer- 
ence tothe passion of a Prussian king for giant 
footguards, but that peculiar craze is wrongly at- 
tributed to Frederick the Great. It was Freder- 
ick William I. of Prussia who ransacked Europe 
for Goliaths to serve him as men-at-arms. Fred- 
erick the Great had no such distorted fancy. 

——One tradition says the Saracens first carried 
an orthodox standard into battle, and thus gave 
the idea, as they gave so many others, to the 
Crusaders. But obviously the flag is far older 
than this, and it is interesting to note its develop- 
ment from the first inanimate object born aloft 
on a staff, so as to be generally visible, down to 
the complicated blazonry of a royal banner in our 
own ages. The Egyptians carried before their 
hosts the figure of a sacred animal on a spear. 

—A Baltimore man claims to have the 
original death warrant of Charles 1. of England. 
It is written on thin parchment, but has the mis- 
fortune to be dated Jan. 24, 1648, while Charles I. 
was not beheaded until Jan. 30, 1649. 

——This superstition about May marriages is 
traced back to the Romans. They kept, on 
the ninth, eleventh and thirteenth of the 
month, the festival of the Lemuria, to propitiate 
the Lemures or spirits of the dead, and con- 
sidered the whc le month as unlucky because of 
the festival. They had a proverb: Mense malo 
male. nubent (Evils marry in May; or, more 
freely, itis bad to marry in May). 





Hotes and Queries. 
DENMARK’S ROYAL FAMILY.—“ L. T.’’: There 
is a story that, half a century ago, when the King 
of Denmark was merely prince of Schleswig. 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, with a good 
deal more name than money and no particular 
prospect ot ascending to the Danish throne, his 
two plainly dressed little girls encountered an 
old crone one day near the modest little house in 
Copenhagen in which their father then lived, and 
were much astonished, after having their palms 
examined, to be told that they were to sit on the 
two greatest thrones in the world, and that they 
would have a sister who was to be a queen with- 
outa kingdom. The witch might have done a lot 
better than that, for not only did little Alix be- 
come Queen of England and little Dagmar, 
or * Mini,” as her father used to call her, 
become empress of Russia, and their sister 
Thyra become rightful queen of Hanover, but 
one of their brothers became king of Greece, a 
sister-in-law became queen of Portugal and 
another sister-in-law is next in line to become 
queen of Italy, while the oldest brother will in 
the natural course of events become king of Den. 
mark. The resultis that when the entire family 
gathers under King Christian’s roof there are 
eighteen royalties who have been, or are to be 
crowned heads, not to mention the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland, who were to have been 
king and queen of Hanover, and the little Grand 
Duchess Olga, who will be empress of Russia, if 
her father, the czar, has no sons, and feminine 
succession is permitted. 

Wax CANDLES.—" Nesta”: , Ozocerite, a min- 
eral wax, dug from the bowels of old earth at 
depths varying from 350 to six hundred feet, is 
the substance out of which most candles now are 
made. In America the mineral is dug in Utah 
and in California, the European beds being lo- 
cated in Wales and Galicia and Roumania. When 
found in its natural state ozocerite appears in 
translucent, dark brown, thin films, which, upon 
being refined, resemble beeswax closely. The 
wax mines of eastern Galicia, leased and operated 
by a syndicate of American capitalists, form one 
ofthe most curious fields of industry imaginable. 
They are located around Boryslay, which is also 
the centre of the eastern oil district of that part 
of Austria. The entire wax fields are but fifty 
acres in extent, but more than a thousand shafts 
have been sunk in that limited area, and almost 
six thousand men are at work on the tract. The 
veins of the mineral frequently are sixteen inches 
thick, and it is dug with shovels and hoisted from 
the shafts by windlasses. Many uses are made 
of this wax besides moulding it into candles, and 
fortunes have been made by the men interested 
in these curious mines, the value of the crude 
product being eight cents a pound at the mouth 
of a shaft. 

WaR GOVERNORS.—“G. A. R.”: Of New 
York, Edwin D. Morgan, afterward United States 
senator; of Massachusetts, John A. Andrew; of 
Ohio, William Dennison, afterwards postmaster- 
generalin President Lincoln’s Cabinet; of Indi- 
ana, Oliver P. Morton, a prominent candidate for 
the Republican nomination for President in 1876; 
of Illinois, Richard Yates, whose son is now gov- 
ernor of that State; of Pennsylvania, Andrew G. 
Curtin; of Michigan, Austin Blair; of Connecti- 
cut, William A. Buckingham; of Rhode Island, 
William Sprague; of California, Leland Stanford; 
of Iowa, Samuel J. Kirkwood, Minister of the 
Interior in the Garfield Cabinet and of Minnesota, 
Alexander Ramsey. , 

Dumas’ GREAT HERO.—"“ Guardsman”: D’Ar- 
tagnan was a real Frenchman. He left behind 
three large volumes of memoirs, and Dumas, in 
“The Three Guardsmen” and its sequels, only 
did for him what Mrs. Ward has more recently 
done for M’lle de Lespenasse, only ‘he left the 
setting and added some romance, while she has 
kept the story, but changed the setting. The 
memoirs are translated into English: “ Memoirs 
of Monsieur D’Artagnan, Captain-Lieutenant of 
the First Company of the King’s Musketeers,” by 
Ralph Nevill. 

MORE PRECIOUS THAN GOLD.—" D.”: On the 
slopes of the Ural Mountains, and in Brazil}, Cali- 
fornia, Australia, Canada and many other coun- 
tries, a peculiar substence known as native plati- 
numis found. This isan alloy of the metals 
platinum, palladium, iridium, osmium, rhodium 
and ruthenium, together with a little gold and 
iron. Allof these except the last mentioned are 
“noble” metals. They do not tarnish in the air, 
and are not soluble in any single acid. The most 
plentiful metal occurring in native platinum is 
that from which it takes its name. This metal 
is of a grayish color, and, with one excep- 
tion, is the heaviest substance known. Its 
fusing point is extre high, and this prop- 
erty, together with Its freedom from tarnishing, 
causes it to be largely used for the manufacture 
of crucibles and other required.by scivn- 
tists to stand a very high temperature. It is also 
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‘Saturday Review is correct 


the woman, lonia was born man’s equal, 
as far as. _was concerned, and she re- 
mained so, 


boys and girls seem to have been educated to- 
gether and on the same lines. 5 








Home Dressmaking: 


ines by Pny Manton. 





“419 Woman’s Waist, 4420 Girl's Jac 
32 to 40 bust. 6 to 12 ber ay 


Woman's Waist Clesing Invisibly at Centre 
Front. 4419. 
To be Made With or Without the Lining. 

The waist consists of the lining, fronts and back. 
The back is tucked for its entire length at the centre, 
the fronts in a full length group at each side of the 
front, and again at the shoulders to yoke depth. Be- 
tween these groups of tucks the trimming is applied. 
The closing is made invisibly at the front beneath the 
tucks. The sleeves are the new full ones, and are 
tucked to fit snugly above the elbows and form 
drooping puffs at the wrists. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches wide 
% yards 32 inches wide or 2g yards 44 inches wide, 

The pattern, 4419, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. ee 





Girl’s Jacket. 4420. 

To be Made With or Without Single or Double Capes. 

The original is made with one cape which is 
trimmed at its outer edge, but double capes can be 
used if preferred or the neck can be finished with the 
stole only. The jacket is made with fronts and back 
and is shaped by means of shoulder and under-arm 
seams. The back is laid in an inverted plait at the 
centre, and the fronts in plaits which extend from 
the shoulders, all of which are stitched to yoke depth. 
The sleeves are full and are finished with roll-over 
flare cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 2yards 44 inches 


wide or 1 yards 52 inches wide. 


The pattern, 4420, is cut in sizes for 1 ; 
and 12 years of age. girls of 6,8, 10 








4421 House Maids 
Gown 32 to 40 bust. 


4422 Child’s Jacket, 
1, 2, 4 and 6 yrs. 


Housemaid’s Gown, Consistin: fs 
Waist and Six-Gored Skirt: 4421... 


To be Made with Savettes Jistte or. Gathers in the 


The dress consists of the waist, which is made with 
fronts and back, and of the skirt, which is cut in six 
gores. Both frontsand back of waist are gathered 
slightly at the waist line, the back being drawn down 
snugly, but the fronts are allowed to blouse slightly 
over the belt. The skirt can be laid in inverted 
plaits at the back or gathered, as preferred, and is 
joined to the skirt, the closing being at the left front 
seam, where the placket is made, and the front 
breadth hooked over into place from the centre. The 
sleeves are in shirt-waist style, with straight cuffs at 
the wrists. ‘ i 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8} yards 27 inches wide, 7} yards 32 inches wide 
or 63 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4421, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Child’s Jacket for House or Street Wear. 
4422. 


Designed to be Made from Bordered Material. 

The jacket consists of the yoke to which the plaited 
fronts and back, cut in one piece, are attached. Its 
neck is finished with a turn-over collar and the 
sleeves are the new full ones, that are tucked above 
the elbows, but form full puffs below, and are gath- 
ered into roll-over cuffs at the wrists. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 3§ yards of bordered materia! 21 
inches wide, with 1 yard of plain material for 
sleeves: or 3yards 27 inches wide or 1§ yards 44 
inches wide, when plain material is used. 

The pattern, 4422, is cut in sizes for children of 
1, 2, 4and 6 years of age. 








4423 Men's Negligee 4424 Tucked Triple 
Shirt, $6 to 42 breast, Skirt, 22 to 39 Waist. 


Men’s Negligee Shirt with Tucked Bosom. 
44338. 

The comfort of the negligee shirt is too well estab- 
lished to require urging. Ihe advantages of those 
made at home are many, but prominent among them 
is the certainty of a satisfactory fit. This very stylish 
model is suitéd to all the season’s materials, but in. 
volves no skill beyond that of the average needle- 
woman. The original is made of white madras and is 
held at the front by pearl buttons. 

The shirt is made with a shallow yoke at the back, 
which extends over the shoulders at the front and to 
which the body portions are attached. The bosom is 
tucked and held at the lower edge by a straight band. 
The sleeves are in regulation shirt style with straight 
cuffs. The collar can be of material or of white linen, 
as preferred. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size 1s 4 yards 32 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4423, is cut in sizes for a 36, 38, 40 and 42- 
inch bust measure. 





Woman's Tucked Triple Skirt. 4424. 

Triple skirts make a feature of the season’s styles 
and are exceedingly graceful. This ‘very stylish one 
is made of cream-colored canvas veiling with trim- 
ming of applique lace and is stitched with corticelli 
silk, but the design suits all the silk, wool, cotton and 
linen fabrics of fashion equally well. 

The skirt is made overa foundation that fits snugly 
at the upper and flares at thelower edge and to 
which the two flounces arc attached. The upper por- 
tion, or skirt proper, is gored, but the 3eams are cun- 
cealed by thetucks. The fullness at the back is laid 
in inverted plaits. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 14 yards 21 inches wide, 12 yards 27 inches wide 
or 8 yards 44 inches wide, with 8 yards 21 inches or 5 
yards 3% inches for foundation. _ : 

The pattern, 4424. is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 





pa u Q 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and -write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassaCHUSETTsS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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contest, with a total 


bary of 
went ,into the ripg in the roadster class, 


taking eight firsts and $950 in money. Mre. 
John Gerken of Long Island,a very heaty 
exhibitor, won eight firsts, five seconds, six 
thirds and one fourth, representing $825. I. 
J. Knowles of Magnolia made a fine recoid 
with his new champion, Dr. seth ax cae 
big high-stepping chestnut was shown four 
times, taking three blue ribbons and acham- 
pionship. 


The name ot David Bonner as one of the 
nominators in Readville’s 2.12 trot is taken 
to mean that Peter Stirling is headed for the 
race made famous by the contests of Grat- 
tan Boy, Boralma, Charley Herr, Onwaid 
Silver and Major Delmar. Peter Stirling 
won the Kentucky Futurity in 1901 and was 
not raced last year.. He shortly goes into 
Carl Burr’s hands for a brief campaign over 
Eastern tracks. He is owned by a close 
friend of David Bonner, Frank Work. 


George Ketcham, owner of the world’s 
champion trotter Cresceus (2.02¢),announces 
that it is probable that the horse will never 
race again. If Mr. Ketcham does conclude 
to send the champion another trial, he says 
it will be for the purpose of breaking the 
world’s record to the high-wheel sulky, 
2.08}, held by Sunol. ‘‘ There is one other 
exhibition Cresceus may give, and then le 
will be retired permanently to the stud,” 
said Mr. Ketcham. “I am going to Europe 
in the fall and will take the horse with m:. 








I may arrange for a big exhibition in Lon- | 
} | 


will be the last time the champion will ever | 


don for the benefit of some charity. That 


be exhibited.” 


<> 


Baxter, the pay gelding owned by C. W. B. 
Edwards.of Hartford, Ct., is now thirty-two 
years of age. When he was twenty-eight 
years old he took his mark of 2.443 at the 
Brockton Fair. He is a good feeder, needs 
no specially prepared food and coatents him- 
self and thrives on good hay and oats. He 
receives good care from Mr. Edwards, who 
has owned him for twenty-nine years. In 
fact, Mr. Edwards-bought him as an un- 
broken three-year-old, and has had the 
pleasure of handling him from the time he 
first put a harness ontohim. He receives 
only moderate work and takes his exercise 
principally in a big box stall. He is abso- 
lutely sound, and moves almost as free and 
easy as a four-year-old. Baxter was sired 
by Hambletonian 10. 

George Wilkes, foaled in 1856, died in 1873, 
was the most speed-prolific son of Hamble- 
tonian. This is his record: Seventy-two 
trotters, eleven pacers, 102 sires of 1740 trot- 
ters and 775 pacers, and ninety-nine dams 
of 128 trotters and forty-five pacers. 


a> 


A large farm horse, when not at work, 
may be given twenty pounds of hay, and if 
an easy keep wil! need very little grain. 
But when at work the hay should be re- 
duced to twelve or fourteen pounds, supply- 
ing the wear of muscle by good heavy feed- 
ing with oats and cracked corn. 

















Notes from Washington, D. C. 


*‘ Tankage or Meat Meal for Pigs” is the 
subject of a short description of pig-feeding 
experiments which is being prepared by the 
experiment stations division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Some experiments in 
Indiana have shown great advantage in 
tankage as pig feed. It contains a high per- 
centage of protein and an amount of phos- 
phoric acid largely in excess of that found 
in any corn or byproduct of mills. Phos- 
phor.c acid for pigs is usefal in building up 
bone structure, an important feature with 
our pigs of today, while the protein, of 
course, has a universally recognized value. 
The we.kness is pointed out of using corn 
meal as a single ration in feeding growing, 
fattening pigs and also the great value of 
adding a food rich in protein (such as 
tankage) to the corn, thus producing a 
better balanced ration and securing more 
desirable results in both health and growth. 
A ration is suggested consisting o five 
portions of corn to one of tankage or beef 
meal. Experiments are cited where such a 
ration gave over thirty per cent. grvater net 
proceeds than a corn ration alone. Reports 
to the department from various sources 
indicate that the ase not only of tankage but 
also of dry blood for feed for all kinds of 
farm animals is increasing. In addition to 
being a nutritious food, dry blood has been 
found by the Kansas. Experiment Station to 
be an excellent remedy for scours in calves. 
The value of beef meal as a chicken food is 
generally recognized. 


The use of steam for the purpose of cleans- 
ing dairy utensils, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is not only efficient as 
a dirt destroyef, but as a germ eradicator 
there is nothing better. 1t penetrates to the 
bottom of the seams and heats the metal to 
such a degree as to kill most of the danger- 
ous germs. 


Several of the experiment stations have 
made tests to determine whether typhoid 
and other germs can be absorbed into udders 
of milch cows from external sources. This 
has been found not to be the case to any ex- 
tent. An Arizona station report, however, 
says that “‘ when a cow wades belly deep 
into a filthy pool festering in the heat and 
fou) with scum, her milk will invariably 
suffer.” Millions of bacteria, adhering to 
her hair and udder, will, when she is dried 
off and milked, find their way into the milk 
pail. r VitiAB Aa. 





A summary of the results of all the ex- 
periments at the Government stations 
throughout the country, about to be pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture, 








THE NOTED TROTTING FILLY KATHERINE A. (2), 2.14, BY WIGGINS (2), 2.19 1-2. 





ing the water is not too great, irrigation of 
strawberries is of great value in insuring 
a full crop of fruit each season. The water 
should be applied at about fruit time, in 
the furrows, and allowed to slowly flow 
down them, rather than by flooding. This 
may seem like a suggestion of little value 
at this season of the year when it is too 
late to water this crop of berries. It is not 
too early, however, to begin to plan for water 
for next year’s crop, as it must be remem- 
bered that water cannot be applied out of 
hand like fertilizer. In most cases, even 
with the water easily available, quite a little 
system will have to be devised to irrigate 
the strawberry patch or other garden crops. 


Beans of various kinds are probably the 
cheapest substitute for meat. As nitrogen 
or muscle-producing foods, they are a great 
deal cheaper than meat. Under beans 
would be incladed such plants as the cow- 
pea, the soy bean, the navy bean, the kid- 
ney bean,andso on. On an average, Ameri- 
can dried beans contain between twenty and 
twenty-five per cent. of protein or nitrogen 
matter. The Japanese obtain their protein 
almost solely from the soy bean, which they 
prepare into various dishes, eating little or 
no meat, They are a wiry and enduring lot. 
Stock will thrive on legumes a'one, and in 
some of the Southern States horses and 
mules work hard on rations of cow-peas, 
solely, the vine and bean, and keep in good 
condition. In food experiments noted by 
the Department of Agriculture the protein 
of beans, which have been found digestible 
by the human stomach, ranges from seventy- 
two to eighty-six per cent., which is consid- 
ered a fairly digestible food. A method of 
preparation recommended is employment 
of baking-soda to soften the skins so that 
the latter can be readily removed—a half 
teaspoonful of soda to two quarts of water 
anda pound of beans. Bean skins are com- 
posed largety of crude fibre which is not 
easily digested, and experiments show that 
this treatment adds to the digestible and 
food value of beans. 


Neglected orchards are common every- 
where. This is especidlly true of the ‘“‘ home 
orchard.” Many of these orchards, if they 
bear at all, have become soil exhausted, and 
produce only inferior-sized fruit, and even 
that only in occasional seasons. Such or- 
chards are the homes of worms and disease, 
and serve to restock the more carefully 
sprayed and tilled orchards of neighbors 
with these pests. Marketable fruic from 
them isalmost wholly unknown. They are 
an eyesore and nnprofitable. An orchard of 
this kind has recently been made the sub- 
ject of an investigation by Prof. F. W. Card 
of the Rhode Island station, and the results 
are being published by the Department of 
Agriculture. The purpose of this investi- 
gation was to ascertain whether with the 
ordinary means within the reach of farmers, 
such as pruning, tillage, spraying and fer- 
tilizing, such an orchard could be rejuve- 
nated and put on a paying basis. The or- 
chard selected for the experiment was a 
** home orchard ”’ of less than an acre in ex- 


trees had made but little growth, and the 
tranks were covered with moss. 

The first season the trees were pruned 
and the rough, loose bark scraped off the 
limbs and trunks. Ahalf ton uf commer- 
cial fertilizers—made up of 125 pounds of 
nitrate of. soda, one hundred pounds of dried 
blood, 650 pounds of acid phosphate and 
125 puunds of muriate of potash—was ap- 
plied and the ground plowed and kept tilled 
until midsummer, after which a cover crop 
was planted. It was desired to get the trees 
started at once into a good wood growth, 
hence nitrate of soda was used. Well- 
rotted .barnyard manure would probably 
have answered the same purpose very well, 
besides furnishing a considerable amount 
of humus to the soil. After the blossoms 
fell thetrees were sprayed twice with bor- 
deaux mixture and paris green... The bor- 
deanx mixture cleared the limbs of hanging 
moss and the paris green poisoned many of 





seems to show that where the.cost of apply- 








tent, and about twenty-five years old. The!, 





the worms. At the end of the firstseasun 
there was a marked improvement in appea:- 
ance, yet the results were not striking. 

The neglect of years cannot be remedied 
in asingle season. The treatment the sec- 
ond season was very similar to that of the 
first. The trees were sprayed with bordeaux 
mixture before the buds opened to prevent 
apple scab, and again after the blossoms 
fell. The cover crop of:thé first year was 
peas and oats. As these made only 4 small 
growth the nitrogen was continued!in the 
commercial fertilizers applied, but instead 
of one thousand: pounds ‘only hélf this 
amount was used. Good tillagé was con- 
tinued.. The growth of the trees thesecond 
season was not large, yet it was thrifty and 
of healthy appearance, and some good fruit 
was obtained, the Baldwin and Russet trees 
being well loaded. 

The following season, with only a part of 
the trees bearing, about $80 worth of fine 
fruit was obtained. Many of the trees in 
the orchard were early sorts. Of the fruit 
sold $50 worth came from the Russet and 
Greening trees. Here wereexcellent results 
in three years from only very ordinary 
treatment. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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The Lowisiana Purchase. 

It is common to assert that the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803 was made by President 
Jefferson. The fact is that it was arranged 
for without his knowledge by Livingston 
and Monroe, who had been sent to treat 
with Napoleon for an entirely different pur- 
pose, and Jefferson approved it with great 
reluctance. He even went so far at first as 
to say that he could not approve it because 
it would make “‘ waste paper of the Consti- 
tution.”’ 

After it became plain that the people 
wanted the treaty ratified Jefferson agsented 
to it and planned to secure an amendment to 
the Constitution ratifying it. Jefferson said 
that in buying the land he had exceeded his 
powers as a strict constructionist of the 
Constitution, and that it was like using for 
investment the money of a ward, of whom 
he was the guardian, without warrant of 
law. Headded: “ If the act should be dis- 
avowed, I must get out of the scrépe as I 
can.”’ 

The Louisiana Purchase added a domain 
to the United States larger than that of the 
country as it then existed. In 1803 the area 
of the United States was 827,844 square miles. 
The territory added to this, by the purchase 
of Louisiana, consisted of 1,171,930 square 
miles. It included 2300 square mileg in what 
is now known as Alabama and square 
miles in Mississippi, comprising lard on the 
Gulf of Mexico, all of what is now known as 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi (nut in- 
cluding the 3600 square miles already re- 


ferred to), lowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas,: 


Minnesota west Of the Mississippi, all of 
Kansas but. the south west corner, the Indian 
Territory, and those parts of Colorado, 
Wyoming and‘Montana é st of the crest of 
the Rocky Mountains. The price paid for 
this vast area was 60,000,000 francs, or about 
$15,000,000. 

In 1800 Spain had retroceded all this terri- 
tory to France by a secret treaty which pro- 


vided that France should never cede it to; 
: had succeeded to that claim ; second, by the 


any other power than Spain. The southern 
border of the United States at that time 
was the northern border of Spanish Florida, 
which ran west to the Mississippi. We held 
no land west of the Mississippi; we wanted 
access to the sea; we controlled the east 
bank of the Mississippi only to the Florida 
line. ‘Spain had agreed in 1795 to let us 
have access to New Orleans asa “ place of 
deposit ’’ for our pruduce. This agreement 
was to last three years with the right of re- 
newal. Spain declined to renew it. 

The Spanish governor, or intendant, as 
he’ was known at that time, was named 
Morales. He not only shut the Americans 
out of New Orleans, but refused to desig- 
nate another “ place of deposit.” The West 
was at once roused into a rage. The Fed- 
eral government finally felt itself called 
upon to make a demonstration against 
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Spain. The War Department sent three 
regiments of the regular army to the Ohio. 
The people of Mississippi began to take up 
arms and finally Spain yielded. 

Morales received orders to give the Ameri- 
cans their former privileges, and good feel- 
ing once more ruled between the people 
of Louisiana and those of the United States. 
Trade increased and a great revival of im- 
migration followed. This tide of immigra- 
tion grew so rapidly that Spain became 
alarmed for its own position in Louisiana 
and the future of the Catholic Church, and 
the King gave orders that no more land and 
privileges should be given to the citizens 
of the United States. This provoked 
another storm. It prostrated commerce and 
made welcome the rumors that France was 
about to take the country. 

Napoleon foreed Spain to give Louisiana 
back to France and then shut Americans 
out of New Orleans. Jefferson sent Living- 
ston and Monroe to France to secure a 
treaty, if possible, which would give us the 
east bank of the Mississippi, or, at any rate, 
the guarantee of free navigation on the 
river. 

Napoleon was in straits. His army, sent 
to San Domingo to secure a base of supplies 
for a force of twenty thousand men to hold 
Louisiana against attack by Great Britain, 
had been wiped out by yellow fever. War 
was coming on with England. Napoleon 
needed money and could not spare troops to 
hold Louisiana. He preferred that the 
United States should have the territory 
rather than England. His treaty with 
Spain said he should not cede the land to 
any other country. Hedid not cede it; he 
sold it. 

Napoleon told the American commission- 
ers they could have it for sixty million 
francs. Livingston at once saw the possi- 
bilities of the case and, without authority, 
concluded the negotiations for it and sent 
the documents home. Jefferson and his 
advisers were utterly astonished and secre- 
tary Madison rebuked Livingston for ex- 
ceeding his powers. The treaty with 
Napoleon was signed on April 30, 1803, and 
was ratified by Napoleon in the following 
May. On Aug. 12 Jefferson said openly 
that he was upposed to the purchase, but, 
yielding to public sentiment, he called u 
special session of Congress, and on Oct. 17 
of that year, the treaty, after sharp debate, 
was ratified, the Federalists under Hamilton 
coming tothe aid of Jefferson against his 
own party and against his own political 
theories. 

Tne people of the territory were not con- 
sulted in any degree. They were annexed 
outright to our Government and system 
without their consent. The treaty nearly 
failed, and at times Napoleon showed signs 
.of backing. out. It has been said that the 
parchase, ‘‘ next to the negotiation that 
secured our independence, was the most 
important the United States ever entered 
into,” and subsequent events have proved 
the correctness of this view. 

What is known as Oregon and Washing- 
ton we secured, as against the claims of 
England and Spain, first by asserting that 
England, in 1763, had ceded its claim west 








of the Mississippi to France, and that we 


right of the great exploration trip to the 
Pacific of Lewis and Clark sent out in 1904 








by Jefferson, and third, by direct treaty with 
Spain in 1819. 

Gradually the southwest boundaries of the 
tract were made plain and secured by 
treaties. Jefferson, according to Judge 
Cooley, had said: ‘*Tu the waters of the 
Pacific we can find no claim in the right of 
Louisiana.”’ We got the right, however, by 
diplomacy. 

At first the Louisiana Purchase was 
divided intotwo parts. Below the thirty- 
ninth parallel it was called the Territory of 
Orleans. Above that the tract was known 
as the District of Louisiana. This district 
was attached to the Territory of Indiana 
for governmental purposes. -In March, 





1805, the District of Louisiana became the 


Territory of Louisiana. In June, 1812, the 
Territory of Orleans became the State of 
Louisiana, and then the upper part was 
made into the Territory of Missouri.— 
Collier’s Weekly. 
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Gain and Loss by the Trolley. 


The trolley carhas been hailed as the new 
missionary of the remote towns. - But, like 
the rain, the trolley serves all alike. The 
ear which carries a man to the city church 
mav convey a dozen others to the city sa- 
loons and return with a load of urban 
toughs prepared to hold a cock fight some- 
where beyond police limits. . 

Better transportation is of course a good 
thing in itself. But some of its effects will 
bear watching. For instance, it lessens the 
strict personal accountability now ruling in 
most small towns. Every one knows pretty 
nearly what the others are doing, and the 
standard is kept up partly by fear of public 
opinion. But the trolley arrives and whisks 
the citizens in and out of town at any 
hour and as often as they please. People 
travel more, and their whereabouts and 
activities are less known in the neighbor- 
hood. The conditions approach more 
nearly those of the large cities where 
personal conduct depends much upon 
character, and littie upon lack of oppor- 
tunity or upon fear of public opinion. 
Facilities for good and evil will be in- 
creased. But the net result will be to 
give the small towns aposition nearer the 
advance line of modern development, and 
the average advantage of the change can 
only be doubted by the very few who do not 
believe at all in progress. 


<B> 








----1 don’t know much geometry, 
But dis I will declare: 
De man dat’s always hangin’ round 
Is seldom on de square. 
— Washington Star. 
--- This worle is like a looking glass 
Wherein one oft beholds his face; 
It frowns on those who grimly pass, 
But answers smiles with jovial grace. 
— Washington Star. 
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Beaver Valley Herefor'; 


WIBAUX, MONT. 
E. H. BREWSTER, Pr... 


Farm 11-Smilesnerthefiown. 
Registered Herefords 
of both sexes and all ages for 
sale at all times at bottom price: 














WM. HOLLAND, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 


Will sell we in United States. - 
Posted on all breeds of stock. Terr; 
reasonable. Address. 


— Waterloo, Ia. 


| HAVE A VERY CHOICE LOT OF HEAV’ 











\Percheron Stallions 


good as can be found im any barn in America 


ualities that the American : yking f 
ith my ears experience in the importin. 





Hi. A. BRIGGS, Elkhorn, Wis, 
MAGNER’S 


STANDARD HORSE BOOK 


By D. MAGNER 


The well-known authority or. 
Training, Educating, Taming 
and Treating Horses. 

CONTENTS 
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30. Shecing. 
Four Entire Chapters Devoted to the 
DISEASES of HOKSES and Their TREATMENT 


. .The author's system of controlling and 
educating vicious and unmanageable 
horses reveals such startling results as to 
nave béen the cause of wonder to the best 
students of the horse in the world and 
comprises secrets of priceless value which 
= been br by the author, only 
under an oa secrecy, at large prices, 
and are now for the first time eiven in 
this book. 

This volume teaches how, by the proper 
leading out and leading up of his faculties 
the colt becumes a useful horse. 

Hundreds of well-known men have ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Magner’s 
system is the best and most humaue 
in existence. 

y. I. Case, owner of J. I. C. says: 

‘This book ought to be understood by 
every one who handles horses.’’ 

D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan 
State Veterinary Association, adds: 

“This book contains the most useful 


it has ever been my privilege to examine 
‘n any single volume or work.’’ 

Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages: ov=: 

ne thousand illustrations. 

Price alone, $2.50 postpaid. One 
new subscription to the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, one year, 20d 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 


$4.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
3 State Street., Boston, Mass. 











Breeds of Stock and Poultry. It contains s Finely 


$3000 STOCK BOOK FREE| 


KF CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF MORSES, CATTLE, COATS, SHEEP, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 

16 cost us $3000 to have our artists make these life engravings. It gives History and Descripti 
We wild cond you $16.00 in Cash if This Book is Not as Described. 

BOOK MAILED FREE, Postage Prepaid. tet—Name This Paper. 24—How Much Stock Have You! 


Write at 
Ris steece INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., 





of the Dit 















MINN... U. S. A. 









KEOTA, IA., 


Never were better prepared ani disposei to 
conservative figures as 


KEISER BROS. KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French: 
Coach Stallions. 


furnish you such excellent horses at s© 
at the present time. 





PERCHERON 


cellent Pere 
buy at Our Prices. 





WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


that you will want to 


TH4tT we can sell at Wear Prices and we have some 
ex heron stallions 


Don’t wait until some onc else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, wcc'teec.. Northfield, Minn. 


On C., M. & St. P.. C., B. I. & P. and:C. G. W. R’ys. 
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